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HE collapse of the London Con- 
ference has brought on the grav- 

est situation that the world has con- 
fronted since the armistice. What- 
ever else may have contributed to 
the breakdown of the negotiations, 
the dominating factor in that break- 
down was the utter failure of Ger- 
many to recognize either the force of 
her obligations under the treaty or 
the plain requirements of her existing 
situation. The one element of com- 
fort, in a conjuncture which can not 
be viewed without the gravest mis- 
givings, is the unity which has thus 
far been preserved among the Allied 
Powers. And in the unbroken con- 
tinuance of that unity rests all hope 
of a solution that shall not involve 
the world in long-drawn-out misery. 


r is no surprise to find a journal 

like the London Daily News hold- 
ing up its hands in horror at the 
spectacle of coercion of Germany by 
force, or the threat of force. It is 
the same old story of 1914 over again. 
The trouble at that time was not 
that there was a threat of force 
against Germany, but that the threat 
was not of sufficient strength. There 
is a class of minds that take it for 
granted that the best way to avert 
trouble is to avoid immediate diffi- 
culty. Mr. Lloyd George is not hunt- 
ing for trouble; he has enough, and 
to spare, on his hands. The decision 
of the Allied Powers may, like any 
human decision, prove to be an error; 
but it is not an error in principle. 
It is based on the conviction that 
patience has ceased to be a virtue, 
that the time for firmness has come. 
With words alone there was no pros- 
pect of accomplishing anything; now 
we shall see what Germany will 
do when face to face with resolute 
acts. 


PON the immediate policy of our 
own country the new situation 

in Europe has a most serious bear- 
ing. Even before these developments 
took place, the paramount need of our 
foreign policy was to restore that 
harmony of attitude, that spirit of 
coéperation, between ourselves and 
the nations at whose side we had 
stood—and who had stood at our side 
—in the Great War, which is essen- 
tial to the well-being of all the world, 
and which had been disastrously 
broken as a consequence of Mr. Wil- 
son’s devastating obstinacy. That 
need it was, in any event, the first 
requirement of the new Administra- 
tion to fulfill. But what was all along 
a paramount need has now become 
the imperious demand of a critical 
emergency. In regard, particularly, 


to the proposed declaration of a state 
of peace with Germany—still more of 
the signing of anything in the nature 
of a treaty of peace—all routine con- 
siderations sink into nothingness 
alongside the duty of doing nothing 
that can by any possibility aggravate 
the difficulty with which the Allies 
are grappling, and of doing every- 
thing that can help to bring that diffi- 
culty to an end. To act in this 
situation upon any other basis than 
that of a clear-eyed and courageous 
consideration of the problem as it 
stands—to be guided instead by the 
haphazard doings or sayings of the 
past year, whether embodied in cam- 
paign promises or not—would be 
nothing less than criminal. 


| Pee closely related to the imme- 

diate situation in Europe, and yet 
not without a strong bearing upon 
it, is the big-navy question, which 
was brought to the front in a most 
undesirable manner by Secretary 
Denby’s speech at the Navy Club 
dinner the other night. It is most 
fortunate that the Secretary of War 
was also present and had the pres- 
ence of mind to express his dissent. 
Mr. Weeks did well to stress not only 
the point of expenditure—which, in 
the present condition of the public 
mind on the subject of taxation, will 
prove a most effective argument 
against extreme views like those of 
Mr. Denby—but also the idea that 
war with Great Britain must not be 
thought of as a possibility. To rush 
into a programme based simply upon 
the principle that our navy must be 
as powerful as Britain’s would be a 
course of wicked folly. What our 
minds ought to be centred upon is 
the working out of an understanding, 
based upon reason and good will, 
which should keep our own navy, as 
well as those of Great Britain and 
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Japan, within the limits which a 
rational consideration of the facts— 
the reasonable demands of national 
safety in each case—may dictate as 
proper. 


T= prompt settlement of the diffi- 

culty between Panama and Costa 
Rica will be a notable result to have 
achieved in the very first days of an 
Administration. The problem had, 
with commendable judgment and 
right feeling, been left over by the 
Wilson Administration; but the 
course pursued by the new President 
and Secretary of State was quite in 
keeping with what had been fore- 
shadowed by their predecessors. The 
authoritative assertion of our posi- 
tion in the matter should not be re- 
garded as the forerunner of a series 
of “shirt-sleeve” actions in our deal- 
ings with South or Central America; 
for it must be remembered that our 
relation to Panama is unique, both 
on account of special treaty under- 
takings in her case and on account of 
the peculiar bearing of the Panama 
Canal upon our national interests and 
safety. 


OX of the weakest points in Dr. 
Simons’ new set of proposals 
was the needless and foolish condition 
that they should be subject to the re- 
sults of the plebiscite in Upper Sile- 
sia. It was needlessly made because 
there was not the slightest chance of 
its acceptance; it was foolishly made 
as the German Government, by thus 
betraying its own lack of confidence 
in a favorable result, lessened the 
assurance of the German electorate 
in the disputed province, an assur- 
ance which counts for much, at the 
decisive moment, in influencing the 
large class of politically indifferent 
waverers. And just at this time 
there is every reason for the Ger- 
mans to impress the half-hearted by 
a brave show of self-confidence. For 
the chances of Poland in the plebiscite 
are rising with the accumulating evi- 
dence of an approaching dissolution 
of the Bolshevik régime, as it was 
upon the Silesians’ fear of their being 
pressed by the Poles for military serv- 
ice against the Russian Reds that the 
Germans very largely relied for sup- 
port. 


““‘O slow” is the right maxim as 

to most of the problems facing 
the new Administration, and especial- 
ly as to the formulation of our policy 
in relation to Europe and the League. 
But there is one thing that Mr. Hard- 
ing is up against which brooks no de- 
lay at all. The onrush of the office- 
seekers must be met at once; and in 
particular the assault that is sure to 
be made in the merit system must 
be beaten back at the very start. In 
that matter the President that hesi- 
tates is lost. Mr. Harding, in his in- 
augural address, made use of the 
somewhat mystic phrase “autocracy 
of service”; well, here is a service 
not at all mystic, but plain as a pike- 
staff—the civil service of the United 
States—which it is his bounden duty 
to protect against the hungry horde 
that is bent upon its demoralization. 


AS a journal that by no means wel- 

comed the appointment of Bain- 
bridge Colby as Secretary of State, 
The Weekly Review feels bound to 
express its appreciation of the excel- 
lent manner in which he has per- 
formed the duties of that high office 
during a period which, though brief, 
was teeming with important and diffi- 
cult problems. Despite his lack of 
experience in the diplomatic field and 
of an international background, Sec- 
retary Colby has not only displayed 
commendable poise, but has made 
positive contributions to our body of 
national policy in foreign affairs, 
notably in his announcement on Au- 
gust 10 of our policy towards Russia. 
The strongest tribute to the merit of 
his work is the disposition shown by 
the leaders of the incoming Adminis- 
tration to approve and continue his 
announced policies. 


E went entirely with Secretary 

Colby in his protest to the 
League Council concerning Yap, and 
in general in his views on mandates. 
The League Council sent a courteous 
and conciliatory reply to Mr. Colby. 
President Harding is invited to send 
a representative to attend the next 
meeting of the Council, which here- 
after will not act on mandates with- 
out American participation. Unfor- 
tunately, the Council writes, the Yap 
business has been settled. The func- 


tion of the League Council respect- 
ing mandates stops at approval or 
disapproval; it can not alter or annul. 
The League Council has therefore re- 
ferred the American protest on Yap 
to the Supreme Council, which alone 
can furnish relief. There is no doubt 
that the United States is going to 
have its way concerning Yap. Yap 
will be in effect internationalized, 
though perhaps Japan may be al- 
lowed to retain the name of manda- 
tary. 


AKING due allowance for ir- 

responsible rumor and exaggera- 
tion, there can be no doubt that the 
Soviet régime is in the throes of a 
crisis such as it. has not hitherto ex- 
perienced. This time the struggle 
is not with an external military 
force, but with the internal enemy. 
The official wireless telegrams by 
which the Bolshevik authorities seek 
to minimize the menace and reassure 
their friends abroad only tend to con- 
firm the seriousness of their situa- 
tion; in fact they admit that Cron- 
stadt is in the hands of the insur- 
gents and that there are wide-spread 
risings. If the outcome depended on 
material force alone there is little 
doubt that the autocrats of Bolshevy 
could quickly crush out resistance 
and establish their power more firm- 
ly than ever, albeit in a sea of blood. 
They have control of arms and com- 
munications, and are faced by people 
weakened by hunger and demoralized 
by terror. They have in their hands 
the strongest weapon of all—control 
of the food supplies for the famished 
cities. But there are involved spiri- 
tual forces that can not be subjugated 
permanently. Docile, hungry, ter- 
rorized though he be, the Russian has 
an infinite power of passive resis- 
tance, and when at last he reaches 
the extremity of endurance, he 
bursts forth irresistibly, arms or no 
arms. 


7 Soviet régime is doomed, now 


or later. Economically it is an 
impracticable system, leading inevi- 
tably to ruin. Politically it is a hor- 
ribly unnatural system, resting on an 
ever-increasing terrorism which must 
finally consume it. The present revolt 
may be suppressed with hecatombs of 
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victims and apparent order tempor- 
arily restored, but the disorders in- 
cident to the revolt and its suppres- 
sion will deal a severe blow to a 
mechanism already on the point of 
breaking down. The ruin of trans- 
portation and of the system of food 
and fuel supply will be accelerated. 
If the Soviets recover their seat in 
the saddle the final collapse can only 
be delayed a short time. It will be an 
infinite mercy to the long-suffering 
Russian people if the end comes now 
instead of dragging on for weary 
months while countless additional 
victims are sacrificed to the insatiable 
Moloch of Moscow. 


| preddte the hopeful words ut- 

tered by President Obregon in 
his interview with the foreign corres- 
pondents last week, the situation in 
Mexico does not mend, and the op- 
timism that followed his election and 
inauguration is fast oozing away. 
Obregon himself is an exceptional 
man in Mexico, honest, intelligent, 
and broad-minded. If the control of 
affairs rested firmly in his hands 
there would be some chance of pull- 
ing Mexico out of the mire, for bud- 
ding prosperity and apparent content- 
ment responded to his elevation to 
the Presidency. But it is already evi- 
dent that the same old forces of dis- 
ruption, intrigue, and corruption, the 
curse of Mexican politics, are back 
on the job, hampering him at every 
turn and fast getting beyond his con- 
trol. He has been outmanceuvred in 
his Cabinet by Calles and de la Huer- 
ta, and the Congress has voted down 
his proposed banking law and other 
measures. Meanwhile he declines to 
take the only step that can secure 
American recognition, namely, the 
conclusion of a written agreement 
on the part of Mexico to guarantee 
the proper and legal rights of Ameri- 
cans. Whether recognition could save 
his administration is a question open 
to argument; without recognition 
there is no hope of financial assistance 
or economic rehabilitation. Signs are 
not lacking of further upheavals and 
turmoil in that distracted land, cursed 
by a plethora of “generals” and a pau- 


city of able and public-spirited lead- 
ers. 


N the scientific Socialist’s view of 
things dictatorship and democracy 
are not inconsistent with each other; 
while terrorism, though quite unjus- 
tifiable by a bourgeois Government, 
is eminently proper when employed 
by a proletarian Government against 
what it chooses to term counter-revo- 
lution. All this we learn from Mr. 
Morris Hillquit’s recent series of ad- 
dresses on “New Socialist Problems.” 
What’s right and what’s wrong de- 
pends upon who’s in and who’s out. 
Time was, in the pre-war days, when 
Socialist exegetics busied itself with 
voluble assurances that the transition 
from capitalism to socialism could not 
possibly bring forth anything even 
remotely akin to what we now know 
as Bolshevism. Socialists believed in 
democracy, peace, law, order, tolera- 
tion, justice, and all the other high 
virtues of an advanced civilization: 
while the talk of dictatorships, terror- 
ism, and loot represented merely the 
unfounded fears of the ignorant or 
was the studied misrepresentation of 
those who knew better. The face- 
about from the anti-Bolshevism of 
pre-war days to the servile pro-Bol- 
shevism of to-day is complete. That 
Lenin is not satisfied, but demands 
further abasement, is an interesting 
phase of the matter; but it is not so 
interesting—nor so vital—as the fact 
that the voting strength of the So- 
cialist party in the United States, 
as compared with the total electo- 
rate, has declined .in eight years 
by nearly one-half. The dictatorship 
and the terror make a poor offering 
at the polls. 


F the development of the “Green 
International” in Europe is to be 
regarded as an episode in the strife 
of the country against the town, it is 
also to be regarded as an important 
factor in the organization of resist- 
ance to Bolshevism. It is a federation 
of peasant farmers’ and other agra- 
rian societies. The idea seems to have 
originated with Dr. Heim, the agra- 
rian leader of Bavaria, shortly after 
the armistice. The Swiss Peasants’ 
Association took it up, followed by 
two French agrarian societies, and 
the first efforts toward organization 
were made at a conference in Stras- 





burg towards the end of last summer. 
Further work was accomplished at 
a second conference, held in Paris in 
November. There the organization 
resolved to become truly international, 
with affiliated bodies in every nation. 
The important countries of Europe 
(except, of course, Russia) are al- 
ready represented, and the organiza- 
tion is reaching out for the others. 
The Bolshevist assault upon Europe, 
already checked by the resistance of 
the greater part of the industrial la- 
bor and socialist forces, bids fair to 
be completely baffled through the or- 
ganization of the peasants. 


Sted thin and bloodless,” muses a 

parlor ultra-“liberal” in a radi- 
cal weekly, “seems the claim to loy- 
alty of the state as compared with 
the migratory worker’s claim to loy- 
alty to the I. W. W., which represents 
his club, his friends, his daily prob- 
lems, his hope of human betterment, 
his living vision of an ultimate ideal!” 
Excellent, indeed; and strikingly set 
forth. Still, to ordinary observers 
the state’s claim to loyalty would ap- 
pear to call forth from almost the 
whole mass of the people a response 
sufficiently full-bodied for all needful 
purposes; while the response to the 
I. W. W.’s claim would appear to be 
hardly an appreciable quantity. Nu- 
merically it is of small consequence, 
while as an expression of fidelity it 
is a burlesque, since the fact is noto- 
rious that the I. W. W. can not hold 
other than a few of its most fanatic 
devotees to any continuous period of 
membership. If it is the migratory 
worker’s club, he is usually an ab- 
sentee and a delinquent member; if 
it contains his friends, he shows, as 
a rule, small concern for their where- 
abouts; if it represents his daily 
problems, he appears to find them bet- 
ter represented elsewhere; if it ex- 
presses his hope of human better- 
ment, the hope is soon abandoned; 
and if at any time it provides him 
with a living vision, the vision soon 
fades. The revolutionary philoso- 
pher of the coteries should try again; 
and yet he ought always to bear in 
mind that in attempting anything of 
this sort he is invading the province 
of Mr. Don Marquis’ “Hermione.” 
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“The Citadel of 
Liberty”’ 


* his brief inaugural address, Vice- 

President Coolidge has more than 
revived that repute for strong and in- 
cisive expression which did so much 
to make him a national figure, but 
which had distinctly fallen into 
eclipse. For not only was the speech 
admirable as a whole—indeed so ex- 
cellent that it deserves to be pre- 
served in permanent form as a chart 
of the Senate’s place in our govern- 
mental system—but it contains one 
declaration of principle the impor- 
tance of which is equaled only by the 
lamentable neglect into which the 
principle has fallen: 


But its greatest function of all, too little 
mentioned and too little understood, whether 
exercised in legislating or reviewing, is the pres- 
ervation of liberty. Not merely the rights of 
the majority—they little need protection—but 
the rights of the minority, from whatever 
source they may be assailed. The great object 
for us to seek here, for the Constitution identi- 
fies the Vice-Presidency with the Senate, is to 
continue to make this chamber, as it was in- 
tended by the Fathers, the citadel of liberty. An 
enormous power is conferred, capable of much 
good or ill; open it may be to abuse, but neces- 
sary, wholly and absolutely necessary, to secure 
the required result. 


Whether Mr. Coolidge had in mind 
the history of the passage of the 
Eighteenth Amendment we have no 
means of judging. We have no rea- 
son to think that he had. But the 
fact is that if the great object that 
Senators must seek is “to make this 
chamber, as it was intended by the 
Fathers, the citadel of liberty,” then 
the task before the Senators is not 
to “continue,” but to resume, the per- 
formance of that lofty and essential 
duty. The passage of the Eighteenth 
Amendment by the Senate, without 
a serious and determined effort to 
prevent so monstrous a violation of 
“the rights of the minority,” was a 
betrayal of duty so gross that it is 
almost impossible by any mere epl- 
thets of condemnation to do justice 
to its character. If ever there was 
a time when the exercise of that func- 
tion of the Senate which Mr. Coolidge 
so justly designates as “the greatest 
function of all” was imperiously de- 
manded, it was when this proposal 
was submitted to its judgment. For 
what was proposed—and what, alas, 
has been executed—was not merely a 


gross violation of the rights of the 
minority but a violation which, once 
committed, was to be hedged about 
in perpetuity by the very safeguards 
which the Constitution designed for 
the prevention of such violations. 
That the Senate did not assert itself 
in resistance against such a defile- 
ment of the Constitution must ever 
remain a blot upon its record. If 
the Senate was designed to be a bul- 
wark against the enactment of mere 
statutes which, though demanded by 
a popular majority, are violations of 
the principles of liberty, how much 
more was it the duty of that body to 
see to it that no such violation was 
imbedded in the Constitution itself, 
and thus removed from the power of 
even a majority to remedy! 

There can be little doubt that in 
the United States Senate, at the time 
when the Eighteenth Amendment was 
adopted, there were many members 
who had sufficient knowledge of the 
principles of government, and of the 
spirit of our Constitution, to be aware 
of the nature of what was being done. 
Still less can it be doubted that a 
considerable number—far more than 
enough to defeat the proposal—were 
capable of responding to an appeal, 
if made with adequate earnestness 
and power, on the part of a few Sena- 
tors really filled with a sense of their 
duty and of the momentousness of the 
issue at stake. That such an appeal 
was not made—that no group of Sen- 
ators, and, so far as we can recall, 
no individual Senator, made a deter- 
mined effort to prevent the threat- 
ened outrage on the Constitution—is 
a fact upon which one can not reflect 
without sadness. The one circum- 
stance that mitigates this feeling is 
that it was in the midst of the coun- 
try’s overshadowing absorption in the 
war that the proposal was put 
through. Yet we can not feel at all 
confident that the result would have 
been different—that anything more 
than a brief postponement of the 
Anti-Saloon League’s triumph would 
have occurred—if the excitement of 
the war had not come to the aid of 
the prohibition lobby. There was 
little sign of that sturdy resistance 
which, in any event, would have been 
necessary to defeat the Amendment. 
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If the Senate is really to be a “cit- 
adel of liberty,” it must comprise in 
its membership at least a small num- 
ber of men of such firm and indepen- 
dent mind that neither the pressure 
of intimidating organizations, nor the 
command of party bosses, nor the 
clamor of a real or supposed popular 
majority, shall swerve them from 
their principles. To Senator Wads- 
worth belongs the rare honor of hay- 
ing stood for his, both against the 
Anti-Saloon League and against the 
Woman Suffrage agitators. There 
have been, in the history of the Sen- 
ate, instances of a more dramatic na- 
ture; and it will be well, in connec- 
tion with Mr. Coolidge’s reminder of 
the vital importance of Senatorial in- 
dependence, to recall two of these, 
though neither is directly related to 
the question of liberty. 

The first that we have in mind is 
the case of Senator Lamar of Missis- 
sippi, one of the leading men of the 
South, and afterwards a member of 
President Cleveland’s Cabinet. In 
1878, when the Democratic party in 
the South overwhelmingly favored 
schemes of currency debasement, Mr. 
Lamar set himself as firmly against 
it as Mr. Cleveland, to his imperish- 
able honor, afterwards did. This 
course brought upon him the intense 
disapproval of the Mississippi Legis- 
lature; and, since at that time Sena- 
tors were chosen by the Legislature, 
that body considered itself entitled to 
direct Senator Lamar to change his 
attitude and vote in accordance with 
its wishes. Mr. Lamar neither com- 
plied nor resigned; he regarded him- 
self as not the mere mouthpiece of 
the Legislature, but a Senator 
charged with the duty of voting, upon 
a matter of fundamental principle, as 
his judgment and conscience directed. 
The people of Mississippi subse- 
quently testified their enthusiastic ap- 
proval of his courage and firmness; 
and it may be taken for granted that 
the example was not without influ- 
ence upon others in the long, and 
sometimes apparently desperate, fight 
for sound money in this country. 

The other instance to which we 
have reference is that of the seven 
Republican Senators who voted for 
the acquittal of Andrew Johnson in 
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the impeachment trial. Although this 
was a judicial proceeding, the issue 
was so distinctly political, and party 
passion in those early years after the 
Civil War ran so high, that in voting 
against the sentiment of their Repub- 
lican associates these men not only 
gave up their political lives, but in- 
curred obloquy at the hands of their 
constituents at home as well as of 
their fellow-Republicans in the Sen- 
ate. But the service they rendered 
their country, and the cause of demo- 
cratic institutions throughout the 
world, is quite beyond measurement; 
and there is to-day but one opinion 
as to the wisdom, as well as the recti- 
tude and courage, of their action. 

Of the loss that may be suffered 
through the falling into abeyance of 
this high conception of Senatorial 
duty, our most recent history has fur- 
nished a tragic example. During the 
fateful last months of 1919, in which 
Mr. Wilson’s obstinacy frustrated all 
efforts at a compromise which should 
keep our country at the side of its 
allies in the stupendous task of world- 
settlement after the war, it is safe 
to say that hardly a man on the Demo- 
cratic side of the chamber would have 
supported the President’s extreme at- 
titude if he had followed the dictates 
of his own independent judgment. 
This does not mean that those who 
stood by the President acted dis- 
honestly; party policy, party cohe- 
sion, is a legitimate and indeed neces- 
sary consideration in any such junc- 
ture. But it does mean that leader- 
ship of the right quality would have 
seen to it that the party’s policy was 
shaped in accordance with the clear 
demands of the situation, and not 
simply in conformity with the Presi- 
dent’s will. A clear declaration, at 
the right time, by the party’s leader 
in the Senate, of the purpose of the 
Democratic Senators to come to rea- 
sonable terms with the opponents of 
the unmodified League would have 
brought about a ratification of the 
treaty with reservations, and would 
have placed before the President the 
clear alternative of either accepting 
the result or bearing exclusively upon 
his own shoulders the responsibility 
for the defeat of the treaty. 

Whether it be as “the citadel of 


liberty” or as the repository of any 
other high function, the Senate can 
not play the part especially belonging 
to it, and so admirably characterized 
by Mr. Coolidge, except through the 
possession of high qualities, and the 
courageous exercise of them, by a 
considerable number of its members. 
A few Senators there always are who 
come up to this standard; but the 
trouble is not only that they are few, 
but perhaps even more that the public 
recognition of the value of such qual- 
ities has become so faint. If we are 
to have the distinctive benefits of rep- 
resentative government, we must 
cherish the assertion of honest inde- 
pendence by able men as a most pre- 
cious part of our political being. The 
line between this lofty independence 
and a perverse defiance of the pop- 
ular will may be difficult to draw in 
the abstract, but there is seldom any 
difficulty in recognizing it in any con- 
crete instance. And if we are to pre- 
serve the essentials of liberty, either 
through the Senate or through any 
other agency, we must hold in pecu- 
liar honor those who, in the face of 
all manner of public clamor and per- 
sonal pressure, keep alive the vital 
principles of liberty and of rational 
government. 


The Chinese Famine 


iG is most gratifying to learn that 

the famine situation is well in 
hand; that relief stations have been 
established all over the vast famine 
area in such numbers and of such 
accessibility that nobody need starve. 
The problem is one of transportation 
and arrangement; properly a federal 
affair. The surplus stocks of food 
in other regions of the Republic were 
ample for the needs of the starving 
provinces; with adequate transporta- 
tion and federal prevision and super- 
vision there should have been no 
starvation. The Red Cross has 
doubled its beneficence by its mode of 
dispensing relief. The beneficiaries 
who are able to work are required to 
pay for what they get by labor on 
roads; this is good for the peasants’ 
morale and self-respect, and a good 
system of roads would be the most 


effective preventive against another 
serious famine. 


Reports of the mortality in China 
have been greatly exaggerated. The 
optimists—contrasting this small 
mortality with the thirteen million 
deaths in the famine years 1877-78 
(despite the fact that the recent suc- 
cession of crop-failures was unpre- 
cedented for length and complete- 
ness)—the optimists will point out 
how much conditions are improved 
under the Republic. Things are never 
as bad as some people paint them. 


But we find little encouragement 
to optimism. The disaster has been 
stayed, not by federal efficiency (for 
Li Hung-Chang probably acted with 
more effective energy in 1877-78 than 
have the present republican authori- 
ties), but by the splendid efforts of 
foreign relief committees. But the 
staying of the famine is not the end 
of the matter. The relief stations 
must be kept stocked. Well, say the 
optimists, American generosity will 
provide for that, and the winter 
crops are fine. So far, so good; but 
that is not the end of the matter. 
The stability of China rests upon 
peasant proprietorship of the soil. 
Owing to the great duration of the 
famine, hundreds of thousands of 
peasants have been driven to sell or 
hopelessly mortgage their properties 
to the infamous money-sharks of the 
towns. These people will become 
practically serfs or will add danger- 
ously to the large floating population; 
highly sensitive to the lure of isms, 
such as Boxerism and Bolshevism. 

People who live from loess soil are 
dependent on the whims of Mal- 
thusian Nature, on the bounty of 
Jupiter Pluvius. Irrigation is not 
practicable; good roads are extremely 
expensive. If the rainfall is good, 
the crops are splendid; if rain fails, 
the poor wretches are sped. The 
generosity of the American farmers 
and railwaymen has indeed warmed 
our hearts; but there is some excuse 
for the despairing suggestion that 
death were a kinder fate than that 
which awaits the unlanded Chinese 
peasant. China has need of the ad- 
ministrative genius of a T’ai-tsung, 
of the agrarian wisdom of a Wang 
An-Shih. 
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The Russian Embassy 
at Washington 


HILE the Allies in Europe have 
been engaged in settling the 
knotty problem of German repara- 
tion, German propagandists in this 
country have displayed unusual ac- 
tivity, the obvious purpose of which 
was to arouse sympathy for Germany 
and create suspicion and distrust of 
France and Great Britain. One 
phase of this was the “Horror on the 
Rhine” meeting at Madison Square 
Garden, aimed to reach the less intel- 
ligent elements of our people; an- 
other phase has been the attack of 
the Hearst press on Secretary Hous- 
ton in connection with the loans to 
the Allies. Here the attempt was 
made to create the impression that 
additional sums of money were being 
advanced, or would be advanced if 
protest were not made, and that the 
Government was an easy mark for 
Allied cupidity. Of similar charac- 
ter were the allegations that the Al- 
lies were seeking the cancellation of 
the loans; that hundreds of millions 
had been advanced to aid the Poles 
in imperialistic aggression; and that 
German children were starving be- 
cause Germany was forced to restore 
to France some of the cows that had 
been carried off. 

Another phase of propaganda, 
closely connected also with pro-Bol- 
shevist agitation, has been that di- 
rected against the Russian Embassy 
at Washington. This has been con- 
tinued for a long time in the radical 
press and in certain “journals of 
opinion,” but in the last few months 
the attacks of the Hearst press have 
been especially venomous. Yet this 
is a case where the facts are easily 
ascertainable,, Any one desiring to 
know the truth had only to examine 
the printed records of the Senate in- 
vestigations to secure full and accu- 
rate information. With this evidence 
easily available, the malice and dis- 
honesty of the attacks become evi- 
dent. 

Soon after the revolution of March, 
1917, the Provisional Government of 
Russia was recognized by the United 
States, and a little later Mr. Boris 
Bakhmetieff was received as Ambas- 


sador. America had come into the 
war, and for its successful prosecu- 
tion undertook to aid Russia with 
military and other supplies. Large 
credits were opened to Russia, as to 
our other allies, and of these credits 
about $187,000,000 had been exer- 
cised up to the time of the Bolshevik 
revolution. This money had been ex- 
pended in America in the purchase of 
supplies, and there were outstanding 
over $100,000,000 in contracts. A 
serious situation confronted our Gov- 
ernment, for it was out of the ques- 
tion to recognize the Soviet Govern- 
ment and loan it additional funds 
while it was actively engaged in de- 
stroying the Russian army and in 
making a separate peace with our en- 
emies, while on the other hand, if no 
further money was forthcoming, our 
manufacturers, who had undertaken 
Russian contracts in good faith, were 
face to face with ruin. Meanwhile 
Mr. Bakhmetieff had decided that it 
was his duty to remain and protect 
the interests of the Russian people, 
irrespective of internal turmoil and 
civil war, until such time as a Gov- 
ernment of Russia should be recog- 
nized and he should be legally re- 
placed. 

This decision proved to be very 
helpful to America, for it provided 
our Government with a means of 
averting the threatened industrial 
crisis, which would have followed had 
the Russian funds been tied up and 
no payments on contracts been forth- 
coming. The Department of State 
wisely accepted this decision as a sat- 
isfactory modus vivendi, and Mr. 
Bakhmetieff undertook to liquidate 
the Russian contracts with the under- 
standing that the Treasury Depart- 
ment should exercise a certain super- 
vision over the expenditures made by 
him. All the Russian funds at his 
disposal were devoted to this liqui- 
dation and the work was successfully 
carried out. Certain contracts were 
cancelled by mutual agreement, some 
were transferred to our allies, and 
others were carried to completion and 
paid for. All the money advanced by 
America was expended in settlement 
of contracts and in paying bondhold- 
ers, and not one cent was used for 
purposes not directly connected with 
the liquidation of liabilities. It was 


——__ 


definitely shown in the Senate hear- 
ings that the Embassy and its staff 
were maintained on funds not derived 
from American loans or advances. 
Throughout this trying time Mr, 
Bakhmetieff maintained his position 
with dignity and tact, and rendered 
loyal service to our Government. He 
was assailed repeatedly, not only by 
the Bolshevist elements, but also by 
other groups of his own countrymen, 
and especially by the reactionaries, 
who desired to use the Embassy and 
its influence in support of this or that 
party, and were disappointed when 
he declined to accede to their wishes. 
The agitation of the radicals against 
the Russian Ambassador is easy to 
understand. They knew little of the 
liquidation problem and cared less, 
They believed that he had in his pos- 
session enormous funds belonging to 
Russia and that if they could only 
secure the recognition of the Soviet 
Government and the supplanting of 
Mr. Bakhmetieff by one of their own 
kind, the booty would be theirs. A 
striking example of this was the case 
of Lomonosov. This man was in 
charge of the Russian Division of 
Railway Supplies. Morris Hillquit 
and others tempted him with the 
prospect of becoming Ambassador 
himself, and being a dishonest as well 
as an ambitious man, he lent himself 
to the project. He suddenly left his po- 
sition, carrying with him all the funds 
he could lay hands on, and under 
the direction of Hillquit made an ad- 
dress before assembled thousands in 
Madison Square Garden in favor of 
the recognition of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. A second step in Hillquit’s 
plan was to hold another mass-meet- 
ing which was to voice a demand that 
Lomonosov be accepted as Soviet Am- 
bassador, but the meeting was pre- 
vented and later Lomonosov betook 
himself to Moscow. The agitation 
still continues, and recently the 
Hearst press has been filled with slan- 
ders and misstatements designed to 
discredit Mr. Bakhmetieff and his 
work. 

There is another side to the work 
of the Russian Embassy at Washing- 
ton, of greater importance than that 
which had to do with protecting the 
interests of American manufactur- 
ers. The Embassy serves as a con- 
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necting link between the Russian 
people and ourselves, and has pre- 
vented that link being broken by the 
passing phase of the Bolshevist revo- 
lution. The Russian state has not 
ceased to exist simply because it has 
temporarily fallen into the hands of 
a little band of crazy usurpers. The 
Russian people are a continuing en- 
tity and their rights and obligations 
remain. The maintenance, therefore, 
of an institution in this country for 
the protection of their interests is not 
only just and proper, but it will ren- 
der far easier the resumption of nor- 
mal relations with Russia when the 
Bolshevist nightmare shall have 
passed. For the Russian people in 
the future this will be a lasting proof 
of our friendship and goodwill. Rus- 
sia treasures no friendly feelings 
toward those who would take advan- 
tage of her present plight to dismem- 
ber her. Toward America Russians 
look with gratitude and hope, and see 
in our announced policy the promise 
of a codperation that shall not leave 
their country helpless and a prey of 
predatory neighbors. For the cause 
of Russian-American friendship the 
Russian Ambassador has worked 
faithfully, and he deserves well both 
of his people and our own. 


Main Street or Broad- 
way? 

MALL-TOWN philosophy has its 

drawbacks. It seems particularly 
out of date when the countries of 
the whole world are trying to get to- 
gether. In any age it rasps the 
cosmopolite, if it does not tickle him 
by its picturesqueness. Big toads 
show off well in little puddles and a 
narrow obstinacy may not seem out 
of place in a confined setting. The 
point which many overlook is that a 
small town with its often crude and 
satisfied ways is not given to going off 
at tangents; it has common-sense, if 
not usually that sublimated common- 
sense which is the rarest possession 
of any nation. And when Mr. Sin- 
clair Lewis pities and caresses his 
heroine because for the moment she 
finds herself in the society of such a 
small community he can win our sym- 
pathy even while we have to admit 


that America has been safeguarded 
again and again by the very inflexi- 
bility of these small-town folk. 

It is only on Broadway that there 
is complete intolerance of the small 
town. Broadway is tremendously 
clever, and it knows that it is. It 
needs no philosophy of its own be- 
cause its time is given over to crush- 
ing the little philosophies of others. 
Listen to Mr. Heywood Broun’s con- 
summate ease in telling the world 
where Mr. Harding, on the eve of his 
inauguration, really belongs: 


He is just the sort of person anybody would 

love to intrust with small commissions, “Go 
down to the box office, Warren,” you would 
like to say, “and get two tickets for next Mon- 
day night. They must be in the centre of the 
house and not back of the sixth row.” Having 
said that, you sit back in comfort. Warren G. 
Harding would have just the tact and just the 
firmness to do the job right. 
Broadway more than lives up to its 
name. It is even broader than it is 
long, yet there are those who think 
it has not the depth of the mud of 
Main Street. Will you know the 
books that really count, or the plays 
that search life’s mysteries, or the 
men who will make great statesmen? 
Broadway will tell you. Yet it is un- 
fair to insinuate that Broadway cares 
nothing for depth. For its devotees 
it usually has the fillip that sounds 
like wisdom. Mr. Broun will serve 
once more: 


A group of sailors in charge of a petty offi- 
cer was working on the decorations over the 
stand from which Harding will speak. They 
were raising a string of American flags, and 
the little red-haired, snub-nosed boswain 
shouted in his own language encouraging them 
to pull on the halyards. “At’ll plum ’em, all 
right,” he said. But it didn’t “plum ’em,” and, 
without giving any additional orders, the bo- 
swain went up a higher ladder, step by step, 
and took hold himself and straightened out 
the flags. 

To-morrow, we assume that Harding is going 
to call upon the country to take hold of the 
halyards and pull so that all of our distresses 
may “plum” at last. Maybe they won’t. Then 
the test will come. We wonder whether War- 
ren G. Harding can climb the ladder. 


And who are the devotees of Broad- 
way—the Broadway that has learned 
“wisdom”? We doubt if there are 
many convinced admirers. It serves 
to relieve the oppressive condition of 
the commuters’ train and the sub- 
way—institutions in which common 
decency has to fight to keep itself 
alive. Small wonder that shallow wit 
and wretched taste are found not un- 
congenial! But this is not the whole 
story. Decorous persons take up with 


the philosophy of Broadway largely 
because it is offered to them day 
after day in the press, just as they 
steadfastly, even if rather soberly, 
follow the foolish antics of Percy and 
Ferdie in picture. For diversion pure 
and simple we expect on occasion to 
abandon our minds, but when criti- 
cism in order to be palatable has to 
take on the jazz of the Broadway 
café, we’ve come to a sorry pass. The 
critic need feel no sense of responsi- 
bility provided only that he gets a 
laugh. In the article quoted above 
Mr. Broun, amid his cheap drolleries, 
says, quite in passing, that he does 
not think Mr. Harding is sincere. The 
fact that Mr. Broun does not ap- 
parently regard this as a serious 
charge is indication enough of his 
own irresponsible mind. At this rate 
the Broadway critic will soon be put- 
ting in the body of his witticisms such 
a sly parenthesis as (“it is not un- 
likely that he murdered his wife’). 

Now, Main Street has taste. It is 
an immature taste, but a taste which 
rests on certain standards, knows ob- 
vious virtue from wickedness, does 
not seriously give the lie in jest, and 
is scandalized by the charge that a 
man has murdered his wife. The 
croakings of the big toads is raucous, 
as it should be; they have not learned 
the falsetto note. What offends in 
Broadway is that its votaries are 
neither big toads nor little toads; they 
are amorphous chatterboxes posing 
as men of the world. Let them chat- 
ter on; they may yet teach that good 
taste is bound up with good judgment 
and that the combination is the thing 
the world most needs. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days ended 
March 4.] 


GERMANY: Lloyd George’s speech 
in reply to the German proposals is an 
irresistible vindication of the essentials 
of the Paris programme. He allows that 
certain details (such as the 42 years 
period and the variable annuity) admit 
of honest question. He had expected 
that the German proposals would ad- 
dress themselves to such details, offering, 
perhaps, substitutes which, without re- 
ducing the total of the reparation pay- 
ments, might be more satisfactory, even 
to the Allies. With incomparable vivid- 
ness he marshals statistics of the de- 
vastation wrought in France and Bel- 
gium, of the deliberate effort to wreck 
the industries of those countries. By a 
striking instance he makes clear how 
meagre is the reparation offered by Ger- 
many. “France alone and Great Britain 
alone each bears an annual burden” [of 
pensions] “which is almost three times 
the amount of the whole annual payment 
now offered by Germany to meet the 
claims for damages of all kinds.” 

But far the most important point made 
by Lloyd George was the following. In 
a recent speech at Stuttgart Dr. Simons, 
it seems, repudiated German responsi- 
bility for the war; and, says Lloyd 
George, “this repudiation was acclaimed 
throughout Germany.” Thus “the Ger- 
man Government, with the support of 
German public opinion, is challenging 
the very foundations of the Treaty of 
Versailles. Proposals such as those made 
by Dr. Simons are simply the necessary 
corollary of this new attitude.” Just 
so; except that the attitude is not new. 
For a while after the Armistice it was 
aggressively displayed only by the ex- 
treme Right. It is now common through 
the Center and even somewhat Leftward. 
It seems to be the magnificent aim of 
German propaganda to persuade the 
world [except France, admitted incap- 
able of “sweet reasonableness’| of Ger- 
man innocence. So persuaded, the world 
would be fain to assist Germany (as 
partial compensation for the wrongs done 

her) toward resumption of the economic 
(to be followed shortly by the political) 
hegemony of Europe. 

Thus, in a world turned upside down, 
mendacity shall be approved the best 
policy [we have long suspected it to be 
so], and Schrecklichkeit the Ticket. 

The German proposals represent the 
high-water mark of German insolence; 
they are equally Boche and Bosh. 


GREAT BRITAIN: The German dele- 
gates occupy a floor of the Savoy, the 
finest of the London inns. The repre- 


sentatives of the Grand Turk occupy the 


floor above, and still higher up are the 
gentlemen from Angora. To entertain 
only one of these delegations would make 
any Boniface rub his hands. To enter- 
tain all three at once is an Unspeakable 
honor. 


ITALY: The vicious struggle con- 
tinues between the Fascisti (extreme 
Nationalists) and the Communists, all 
over Italy. Not for the first time civil 
strife stains red the streets of glorious 
Florence. The Fascisti conceive of 
themselves as a sort of Vigilantes. In 
south Italy and Sicily the Communists 
have drawn unto themselves the wretched 
peasants, whose grievances do indeed 
cry to Heaven for redress. Not that the 
Government is not concerned for their 
misery; their condition is due to secular 
wrongs, to secular devolution. 


RUSSIA: One must always suspend 
belief as to reports of uprisings in 
Russia. If reports are true, the populace 
of Petrograd has been in wild revolt, 
supported by the garrison of Kronstadt, 
which has mutinied and seized that 
fortress; some detachments of the Red 
army likewise proved disloyal; but the 
authorities now control the situation. 
Similar uprisings in Moscow have been 
quelled by picked Chinese detachments. 
All Ukraine is up; [but all Ukraine al- 
ways is up]. Formed bodies of anti- 
Bolshevist troops under. competent 
leaders are fighting Red forces in East- 
ern Russia, not without success. 

So the capitalist press. Moscow, how- 
ever, has been at pains to wireless the 
world that the troubles, which are not 
serious, have been fomented by the 
wicked capitalists; that capitalist propa- 
ganda is responsible for exaggerated re- 
ports. 

A recent report from Peking states 
that the Government of the Far Eastern 
Republic has brusquely demanded of the 
Tokyo Government that the latter name 
a near date by which East Siberia shall 
be clear of Japanese troops. 

Assuming this report to be true, it may 
be that the Government of the young and 
tender Far Eastern Republic is indulg- 
ing in a little absurd bravado. It may 
be, however, that the youngling Govern- 
ment is transmitting a command from 
Moscow. If you indulge the speculation 
thus suggested, you will have bad 
dreams; like poor old Burton, you will 
dream, belike, of “headless bears, black 

men, and apes.” 


NEAR EAST: There seems to be no 
further doubt that the Red Russians 
have taken Tiflis and set up a Red Re- 
public there. There is, however, a merry 
possibility that the Turks and Russians 


will clash at Batum, that commercial 
prize. British warships are lurking wist- 
fully offshore, for ’tis only the other day 
the British had such fond hopes of the 
Transcaucasian barrier and of com- 
mercial exploitation in those parts. 

The Turks, both those of Constanti- 
nople and those of Angora, are willing, 
they say, to accept in advance a new de- 
cision by the Supreme Council as to 
Thrace and Smyrna, to be made after 
further ethnological investigations. The 
Greeks fail to show a like magnanimity; 
the Greek Assembly spurns the proposal. 
The Turks are willing to accept the rest 
of the Treaty of Sévres, provided its 
provisions “‘be adapted to conditions in- 
dispensable to the existence of a free 
and independent Turkey.” How simple 
and definite! The Turks have been 
studying to good purpose the style of 
American political pronunciamentos. It 
will take tons of diplomatic dynamite to 
clear away the obstructions in the path 
of the Sévres Treaty Conference. Go 
to it, lusty pioneers! 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERI- 
ICA: The Fordney Emergency Tariff Bill 
was at last passed by both Houses; the 
President vetoed it; the House failed to 
pass it over the veto. President Wilson’s 
note upon this bill is worded with great 
skill. It might be likened to an Olympian 
parting gesture, to a ship going down 
with flags flying, band playing, crew 
cheering—or to something else; at all 
events it is a trenchant and convincing 
document. ’Tis said the poor bill was 
shunted into oblivion without the tribute 
of even a crocodile tear. 

For the third time now Harvard has 
won the intercollegiate singing contest. 
Yet so Palaeolithic is the sense.of values 
at our universities that the winners get 
mo Tek. 

President Harding’s Inaugural was 
Delphic. 


MISCELLANEOUS: No automobiles 
are allowed in the Grisons. O ter 
quaterque beati! 

There is a report that Poland, Rumania, 
and Hungary have formed a defensive 
triple alliance against Red Russia. Of 
course this may be true. Since 1913 any- 
thing may be true. But what, oh! what 
should Hungary be doing in that galley? 

We have from time to time (with due 
respect) made reference to our Pliocene 
forefather by the name of Pithecan- 
thropus. But Mr. Carveth Read, in his 
“Origins of Man and of His Supersti- 
tions,” calls him Lycopithecus. We are 
considering the matter; we would be the 
last person to wittingly call our respected 
ancestor “out of his name.” 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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Are We the Friends of France? 


——_—. were pretty generally 
f\ agreed three years ago that Ger- 
many had made a wanton attack upon 
peaceful nations, and done it in a manner 
to challenge the most primitive sense of 
justice. She was attempting to enrich 
herself through violence and men felt 
that if any sort of civilization was to 
go on she could not be allowed to do so. 
Germany was pushing to its logical con- 
clusion the materialist philosophy of 
modern times and the conscience of the 
world was revolted, illogically perhaps 
but instinctively. 

I am not stating these things con- 
troversially. As they stand they are of 
course mere assertions. There are now, 
and there were at all times, men in 
America who did not believe them. I 
am not trying at this belated hour to 
convince these. There were plenty of 
people who did not think our interest in 
the sinking of the Lusitania sufficient to 
throw us into war; there were few indeed 
who were not revolted at its horror. 

It was highly inexpedient for us to go 
to war. We were doing an _ unpre- 
cedented business; we were rapidly ac- 
quiring the wealth of Europe. Never- 
theless we chose at the critical hour to 
pour out our wealth in a frantic effort 
to send our armies to Europe before it 
should be too late. Too late for what? 
Assuredly the answer that in 1917 was 
on everybody’s lips—to save civilization 
—was a bit feverish and conveniently 
vague. At the basis of it, however, lay 
the conviction that to allow justice to be 
outraged by a German triumph was an 
unthinkable thing. Our declaration of 
war marked the triumph of justice over 
expediency. 

There is to-day little question as to 
the justice of exacting from Germany 
the full amount of the damages she in- 
flicted. There are of course those who do 
not concede this; a larger number than 
those who denied the justice of the Allied 
cause. But they do not make a majority, 
or even a very considerable minority, 
in America. The most powerful body 
of American opinion which is hostile to 
the reparations agreement reached by 
the Allies the last of January in Paris 
is not recruited from their number. Pro- 
fessor Allyn Young has not contested 
the justice of exacting from Germany 
payment in full. He founds his objections 
solely upon the ground of expediency. 
The leaders of public opinion in all the 
Allied countries realize that Germany 
can not pay all that she owes. German 
genius for destruction has exceeded the 
sanction of human justice. The whole 
world is forced into the position of pre- 
ferring expediency to justice, but there 
are differences as to where the line shall 
be drawn between them. 


These differences are being fought out 
before the public opinion of the world. 
Economists and financiers must advance 
the programme, but it is for the gen- 
erality of mankind to judge them. Facts 
and figures, special training and in- 
dustry, are essential for the experts; 
common sense and insistence on a few 
fundamental principles are not less so on 
the part of all. 

“Causes” are usually incarnate. Men 
and nations love and hate each other. 
It is only thus that spiritual forces are 
translated into human action and written 
into human history. France and Eng- 
land typified for us the cause of justice. 
During the war there was doubtless much 
sentimental sounding of brass and tin- 
kling of cymbals. It was, however, no 
accident that placed us on the side of 
France and England. Here again it is 
impossible to prove the assertion. This 
is no treatise on civilization. I can only 
say that I am talking to those who feel 
that our civilization is essentially united 
in principle with Anglo-French civiliza- 
tion and that I believe them to be in the 
majority. Upon such an hypothesis alone 
can we account for the startling unan- 
imity among the leaders of our public 
opinion in 1914. Men’s hearts, much 
more than their reason, guide them in 
their choices of action. Once the deeper 
instincts are engaged upon one side of 
a controversy, plausible and rational 
arguments are not long lacking. Such 
arguments could be and were made for 
Germany, but in spite of our German- 
trained intellectuals and our admiration 
for the successes of German energy, they 
fell on deaf ears. Our hearts, or to 
speak more accurately, the hearts of the 
directing few, were set against Germany 
from the beginning. In any event we 
joined France and England in 1917 
against the common foe, and we thereby 
endorsed their purpose of driving the 
German from Belgium and France, forc- 
ing him to hand back Alsace and Lor- 
raine, and securing France against fu- 
ture attack. A part of that programme 
and that purpose was to obtain from 
Germany, as far as in her lay, payment 
for the damage she had inflicted. There 
was, of course, no endorsement of any 
particular means of making France se- 
cure, or any particular method of in- 
demnifying her. Upon these questions, 
there might be and were serious dis- 
agreements among the Allies, but as 
between the interests of France and Ger- 
many there was none. 

It was only by standing shoulder to 
shoulder with our friends that we were 
able to defeat our enemies. It was 
through friendship between specific na- 
tions that justice triumphed. Friend- 
ship can be founded upon nothing less 


than implicit faith in the character of an- 
other. There are many who do not be- 
lieve such a relationship possible between 
nations—who contest the very existence 
of a national soul. Such a soul can no 
more be demonstrated than can the soul 
of an individual man. No more can it 
be denied. The wnion sacrée, the Marne, 
Verdun are as truly revelations of the 
soul of France as the heroic action of 
an individual is the manifestation of his 
own. Among men there are few who 


have the capacity for the highest 
friendship, but friendship of some 
sort enters into the lives of all. 


There are few things more tragic than 
two human beings who for the lack of 
the last full measure of faith have 
slipped out of friendship into mutual 
suspicion. Among nations perhaps there 
has never been an example of friendship 
much beyond that of interest. Our own 
relations with France and England have 
gone somewhat beyond, and it is a truly 
tragic thing to see them slipping back to 
somewhat less. It is by friendship of some 
degree between individuals that the busi- 
ness of the nation gets on; it is by 
friendship of some degree between na- 
tions that the world’s business gets on. 
If nations be not great enough of soul 
to create at least a few friendships, if 
peoples can not hold faith in a few other 
peoples, how may we hope for world 
peace, which must rest upon faith in all? 

He who was at the same time God and 
first of men preached a doctrine of uni- 
versal love, but the greatest-souled 
among his followers have found it im- 
possible to surmount the limitations of 
their humanity. It is difficult to be at 
the same time the true friend of two 
men, one of whom has robbed and 
despoiled the other. The best answer 
that human kind has evolved for that 
situation is to stick fast by him who is 
in the right, and pray for the repentance 
of him who is in the wrong. It is better 
to be the true friend of one than to be 
insincere with both. 

Doubtless the true ideal among na- 
tions as among men is universal love. 
But what good can come from failing to 
face the tragic dilemma that is before 
us? We made our choice in 1917. We can 
not now hope to undo it. An attempt to 
befriend both France and Germany must 
result in befriending neither. Men 
speak fatuously of “embittering the 
struggle.” Would it embitter the struggle 
more to see through loyally the job we 
undertook, or to bring pressure to bear 
upon France to accept a ruinous settle- 
ment in the hope of patching up the 
wrecked economic structure of the 
world? In the one case the bitterness 
is already created. We have made war 
upon Germany. In the other we should 
be adding to this bitterness a new and 
more poisonous one, born of breaking 
faith with France. It is idle to imagine 
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that the struggle between France and 
Germany ended when the last shot was 
fired. Frenchmen and Germans know 
better. That is not a pleasant prospect, 
but we must face it squarely. Experience 
has taught us that we can not hide be- 
hind neutrality in time of war. Are we 
not doomed to learn that we must carry 
our decision into times of peace? 

It is a tragic thing that many in- 
dividuals among our enemies are honest 
and upright men. Our only hope of incor- 
porating them into our system is to make 
that system so overwhelmingly strong 
that they can not live outside it. How is 
this to be accomplished if it be not by 
sticking close to those who, like ourselves, 
believe in that system, are builded upon 
that system? A nation schooled in the 
philosophy of force must not be allowed 
to escape the penalty of her wrongdo- 
ing, and to escape it at the expense of 
her victim. 

It is not always possible to agree with 
our friends in the means they see fit 
to adopt for the accomplishment of pur- 
poses with which we are in full accord. 
There would be no virtue in friendship 
if there were no element of faith in- 
volved. He is the best friend among men 
who, realizing that he never knows the 
exact terms of his friend’s problem, ex- 
tends sympathy where he can not give 
understanding. Above all he will not 
believe slander; he will withhold useless 
criticisms. He will even extend aid 
against his own judgment rather than 
call in question his friend’s sincerity. 

Many and ill-timed slanders of France 
are being circulated among us. The 
New Republic and our “liberals” in gen- 
eral show an astonishing will to believe. 
The reported crimes of French negroes 
in the Rhineland are widely heralded. 
The cry of militarism and imperialism is 
raised. One can not avoid the belief that 
these slanders are playing a part, mostly 
sotto voce, in the formation of American 
opinion on reparations. The part of 
true friendship would be to reject them 
utterly. Investigation of the outcry 
against the blacks has shown it to be 
a conscious and malicious German effort 
to break our friendship with France. 
Militarism and imperialism are names 
applied to the efforts of France to make 
herself secure and obtain indemnity— 
two aims to which we have subscribed. 
Is it not better to hold fast these aims 
than it is to allow a national friendship 
to be prejudiced over the means adopted 
to enforce them? Imagination is neces- 
sary to friendship. Surely it takes no 
great lift of imagination to bring before 

us the terms of our friend’s problem. 
Confronted by an unrepentant enemy 
double in size, crippled in every phase 
of her national life by an unprecedented 
and heroic war against a despoiler, 
France seeks security and reparation. 
Her life depends upon them. She ad- 


vanced a programme to secure them at 
Paris. America prevailed upon her to 
relinquish her plans in favor of our own, 
promising to France a treaty of alliance. 
We have failed to keep the promise. 
France has fallen back upon her own 
means of security, and whatever we may 
think of those means we are surely in no 
position to criticise them. Under those 
circumstances it would be better to stick 
to a mistaken friend than to heckle her 
to the advantage of her enemy. For in 
that course we should at least maintain 
a solidarity without which there can be 
no hope of international peace. Better 
another tragic spasm in Europe than that 
the last hope of accord be taken out of 
the world. 

Those who are urging a lenient policy 
towards Germany threaten us with the 
economic collapse of that country if we 
refuse to listen to their counsels. They 
do not seem yet to have considered that 
leniency to Germany might lead to the 
economic collapse of France. If France 
is rendered hopelessly bankrupt, what 


will become of her debt to us? Would 
those who are now urging expediency 
extend their programme to cover that 
possibility? Would they then as freely 
face the inability of France to pay us 
as they are now facing the inability of 
Germany to pay France? The true way 
to “save the world” would be to say to 
France and to the world, France must 
be secure, France must be paid. France 
is our friend. If she needs our aid, we 
will give it. Then she might be expected 
to listen to our advice. 

Let us climb down from our godlike 
altitude. Our position there is both in- 
sincere and unprofitable. If we are un- 
willing to sacrifice our material interest 
for the sake of world stability, we are 
in no position to insist upon France giv- 
ing up her security in the interest of 
world economy. Let us cancel the Eu- 
ropean debts or keep still. 


PAUL LAMBERT WHITE 


Department of European History, 
Yale University 


Peace and War in Ireland 


ELDOM if ever in history could such 
conditions have existed as prevail to- 
day in Ireland. This, for instance, is 
written in the home of a wealthy Eng- 
lishman who for many years has rented 
a stretch of excellent salmon fishing on 
the most beautiful of moors. This winter, 
rumor went round that he would not 
come over for the fishing, and he received 
in London a letter from one of his Sinn 
Fein neighbors to say that he would be 
as welcome as ever he was, and that if 
any anonymous letters had come to him 
he should send them on and they would 
be “dealt with.” Over here, at the sea- 
son’s opening, every one on the roads has 
a friendly greeting for the Englishman 
whom they know and like—none the less 
because he is an Englishman. There is 
no racial feud. Yet all about us there is 
war and preparation for war—this 
area is under martial law and his motor 
car may not be taken out: more than 
that, it must be kept dismantled; the 
wheels of it are in military custody— 
lest, some fine evening, gentlemen with 
revolvers might turn up and demand the 
use of it for a period. That is an incon- 
venience, but all the same, sport goes on; 
we fish tranquilly as if war had never 
been heard of. Yet a few hundred yards 
away from where I write an ambush was 
laid this week, walls loopholed, the ad- 
jacent railway line torn up. It may be 
true that Mr. de Valera came home in- 
tending to negotiate; but the result has 
been so far a sharp quickening of hos- 
tilities. Casualties on both sides are ac-' 
cumulating; but on neither side are the 
casualties of a sort to paralyze action. 
There can be no attempt to defeat a large 


body of troops; while the republican 
army after each outbreak sinks back into 
the apparently unarmed population. 

It is very easy to rage at the severities 
of martial law; for instance this week 
in this county sentence of death was car- 
ried out on a man for having a loaded 
revolver on him. Fair warning had been 
given by proclamation; the penalty was 
announced, though perhaps not believed 
in. What is a governing power to do 
when threatened with such a revolt? Is 
it bound to surrender? Does the doc- 
trine of self-determination apply against 
such a title as England has by prescrip- 
tion in Ireland? I at least do not feel 
qualified to decide on the issue, whether 
in law or in equity. All I know is the 
disagreeable sensation of living in one’s 
own country when there is a war of such 
kind that one does not know which side 
to :take. Thousands like me desire 
neither to be identified with those who 
shot the police officer and his wife at 
Mallow, nor with the uniformed men who 
made a battue of unarmed railway ser- 
vants in revenge. This also I know: the 
shape of the whole Irish question 
has been altered for ever by the new 
act which establishes by law a parliament 
and executive for six counties of Ulster. 

Ulster has won; that can not be dis- 
puted; but the nature of Ulster’s victory 
defeats Ulster’s fundamental contention, 
which was that Ireland should continue 
to be governed from Westminster. 
Ulster’s victory takes the form of 


equipping Ulster with self-governing in- 
stitutions; and the victors, without the 
least pretense of enthusiasm, and in a 
very disgruntled frame of mind, are pre- 
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paring to work the parliament in Belfast, 
which is the only alternative to being gov- 
erned by a parliament in Dublin. But if 
any power in Ireland or in England pro- 
posed to take away from Ulster what 
Ulster so grudgingly accepts, there would 
be an outburst of fury; and it is of the 
essence of the matter that neither the 
British army nor the British navy would 
lift a hand to break down Ulster’s re- 
sistance. This may be all wrong; but is 
it surprising? At all events, it is a fact 
which governs the situation. Self-gov- 
ernment, of a limited kind, is going to 
make a start in the Northeast of Ireland; 
and the institutions thus established may 
be transformed—I believe they will be— 
but they can not be taken away. 

That is why Belfast begins to be far 
the most interesting center of Irish pol- 
itics. Everywhere else destruction is 
busy—even among the most peaceful pop- 
ulations. Sport goes on; the fishing is 
good; but one has not the same pleasure 
in it; farming goes prosperously on, but 
there is not the same profit in it, owing 
to disturbance of communications; and 
there is always the chance that your hay- 
ricks may be burnt down in retaliation 
for some one else’s attack on the police. 
In Ulster, especially in Belfast, life is on 
the surface less normal, less healthy, than 
in the rest of Ireland; the linen trade is 
passing through a grave crisis, most 
mills are shut down or on half time; and 
even in Belfast there are also restrictions 
on liberty—curfew at half past ten and 
soon. Yet, by no virtue of its own but 
as a necessity of the situation, Ulster, 
having got what it claimed—security 
from the rule of a Dublin parliament— 
is driven into constructive effort. It 
must within the next six months under- 
take the difficult but most interesting 
task of forming a new government: and 
preparations are the order of the day. 
Nobody sees clearly what will come of it: 
nobody is the least in love with the pros- 
pect: but at least in Ulster people are at 
work on a definite task, preparing to ex- 
ercise powers which have been actually 
entrusted to them. 

Such men inevitably want peace. They 
want it, not merely as a pious aspiration, 
but definitely and practically. Peace is 
a condition of success in what they are 
undertaking. They are bound not merely 
to wish for it but to work for it. This 
is a new factor of the situation. 

On the other hand, in the rest of Ire- 
land, men are still demanding in prin- 
ciple what they have not got, and can not 
get. Nine-tenths of them already regard 
a separate Republic as unattainable, yet 
very few of these nine-tenths will pub- 
licly alter or compromise this demand. 
Even the moderates, not Republicans, 
men like Sir Horace Plunkett, refuse to 
accept what is offered under the Act 
even as an instalment. Moderates and 
extremists alike hate the present condi- 


tion of things; but moderates and ex- 
tremists alike think that no actual con- 
structive work can begin until something 
has been attained which can only come 
as the result of agitation. The only dif- 
ference is that the moderates think agita- 
tion should go on without killing. In 
that frame of mind there is nothing 
likely to terminate a state of war. 

Ulster, because it has a new definite 
and concrete task to perform, may help 
Ireland to peace. The rest of Ireland, 
lest they should seem to accept on prin- 
ciple Ulster’s right to what Ulster has 
secured, show no disposition to move in 
the same direction. But they are sick 
of war, and it is possible that overtures, 
not from England but from Ulster, may 
change the face of affairs. 

It would be perfectly possible for 
Ulster under the new Act to make an of- 
fer which Ireland as a whole would cer- 
tainly accept—brushing aside the very 
small element which stands out for abso- 
lute separation. Ulster could offer that, 
if a parliament of Southern Ireland were 
formed, powers should be vested in the 
shadowy central Council which would 
make it a legislature of all Ireland. No 
sane man expects that Ulster will go to 
this length. But Ulster may conceivably 
move in this direction: perhaps more 
probably now than at another time. 

For one thing, the directing heads in 
Ulster are unsure of themselves. It is 
a community of business men, and the 
ablest among them have left politics to 
others—all the more completely because 
they were, very wisely, of opinion that 
Sir Edward Carson could direct better 
than they, in the fight centering at West- 
minster. Now, the political task is quite 
different. Sir Edward has, very wisely, 
told them that he, a Southerner by birth, 
and by habit of many years a Londoner, 
could not come and govern Ulster for 
them. They are also aware that no man 
among them has much experience of gov- 
ernment and none has shown any out- 
standing quality as a politician. All this 
makes for diffidence. Besides, they have 
sense enough to realize that it will be 
very hard to carry on government if one- 
third of their population is simply out 
to wreck the machine. They would give 
a great deal for a working agreement 
with Ulster Catholics—even if it were 
only an agreement to come in as an active 
opposition. They will certainly not offer 
to scrap their local independence, or even 
to put any vital interest under an as- 
sembly which they do not control. In 
the Council of Ireland they—represent- 
ing less than thirty per cent. of the 
total population—have an equal voting 
strength with the rest of Ireland. Even 
so they would not give up to that body 
control, for instance, of education. But 
they might conceivably delegate to it—or 
agree in advance to delegate—control of 
such uncontentious matter as National 


Insurance, Old Age Pensions, and the 
like: and by so doing give a reality to 
this body, which is a symbol as well as 
an organ—a symbol of unity. 

It is true that this proposal can not be 
formally made before their own parlia- 
ment is started and installed. Yet the 
offer could be suggested in advance by 
their leaders: and the acceptance of it 
would imply on the other hand cessation 
of war. Acceptance would mean agree- 
ment to work the Act, to seek develop- 
ment towards unity through the working 
of separate self-governing bodies. Mr. 
Devlin, the ablest politician in Ulster, 
evidently sees this, and he invites Union- 
ist Ulster to use the Act as a means 
of bringing peace. This contemplates 
mutual concessions. Mr. Devlin evidently 
thinks that the South may be won by 
Ulster’s promise to put into operation 
those powers which the Act gives for 
creating a national unity—partial or 
complete—through the institutions of 
government. The promise could have no 
effect without codperation of the two 
local and subordinate parliaments; and 
that must mean the abandonment of what 
Sinn Fein has stood for. 

None of this can come to pass at once: 
there may be delay of years. But so far 
as one can see, only on these lines is an 
advance towards peace possible. Self- 
government in Ulster can not be de- 
stroyed by any force which exists or is 
likely to exist in Ireland or in Great 
Britain. Promise must be towards unity, 
because Ireland is not likely to be satis- 
fied without the attainment in some real 
measure of national unity: and it must 
therefore be through inducing Ulster to 
pool with the rest of Ireland a sufficient 
part of the self-governing powers ac- 
corded to her and, probably, to join with 
the rest of Ireland in demanding further 
powers as well, to be jointly exercised. 
It is certain that the rest of Ireland will 
be more willing to negotiate with Ulster 
than with the British Government: cer- 
tain also that Ulster needs peace, not 
only to simplify the task of government 
but for its business existence. A feature 
of the war to-day is the economic boycott 
of goods coming from Belfast. This hits 
hard the great distributing trade of that 
town and so creates private interests 
working for an accommodation. But 
over and above all this, everybody in 
Ulster, as nearly everybody else in Ire- 
land, is sick and ashamed of this sort 
of war, which seems (except to those 
who regard ambushing policemen as 
heroic) a squalid relapse into barbarism. 
As soon as any self-governing institu- 
tion gets going anywhere in Ireland, its 
influence must of necessity make for 
peace. Ulster, and Ulster only, is ready 
to start. That is why I at least would 
say to Ulster, God bless the work! 

STEPHEN GWYNN 

County Cork, February 4 
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Correspondence 
The Mooney Case 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

The propaganda for the release of 
Mooney fails to state facts of essential 
importance. These are to be found in the 
official reports of the case contained in 
volume 177, California Reports 642 and 
178, California Reports 525. 

The explosion which killed ten inno- 
cent persons and injured about fifty was 
caused by a bomb contained in a suit 
case, which was placed on the side-walk 
of the street through which a procession 
was to pass. It had a time fuse and 
exploded. The previous guilty record of 
Mooney and Billings is stated in The 
Weekly Review for February 23. They 
were suspected of the crime, their dwell- 
ings were searched, materials for mak- 
ing bombs were discovered in each, and 
amongst them a quantity of ball bear- 
ings, such as are used in making automo- 
biles and bicycles, which were the mis- 
siles driven from the exploding bomb 
that killed the persons in the street. 
Mooney and Billings were not makers or 
repairers of automobiles or bicycles, and 
they could have had no legitimate use for 
these balls. A speedy investigation was 
made; thirteen Grand Jurors certified 
that in their opinion there was probable 
cause to believe these two men to be 
guilty, and thereupon they were placed 
on trial. Each was found guilty. Mooney 
was examined personally as a witness. 
The witnesses who it is now claimed com- 
mitted perjury were also examined and 
cross-examined in open Court. On page 
656 of the Report the Court said of 
Mooney, “From the record before us it 
appears that the defendant was con- 
fronted by testimony from many sources 
which fully supports the verdict found 
by the jury. He was defended with 
great ability in the Superior Court and 
he was similarly represented in this 
Court.” Again, in the Report on 178 
California 525 the Court dwells on the 
thoroughness of the trial. 

The trial of Billings took place about 
the same time. His appeal is reported in 
34 California Appeals 549. The Court 
charged that if the jury found “that the 
defendant wilfully and unlawfully aided 
and abetted such person (who actually 
exploded the bomb) and assisted him to 
obtain, manufacture, or explode said 
bomb, then the defendant, Billings, was 
a principal in the commission of the 
crime.” This charge was held to be cor- 
rect. At page 559, the counsel for Bill- 
ings is reported as saying, “We have had 
a fair trial. We have had our trial and 
we proclaim to the world that it has 
been a fair and noble one.” On the 
same page the Court said, “The evidence 
overwhelmingly establishes the guilt of 


the defendant.” It is true that this was 
said in the Billings case, but the cases 
were similar, the trials were held at 
about the same time, and there is every 
reason to suppose that what was true 
of one trial was true of the other. Pub- 
lic feeling against Billings was just as 
strong as it was against Mooney. In 
each case every precaution was taken to 
obtain an impartial jury. 

Let me speak from experience. I was 
in active practice at the bar for fifty 
years. In that time I tried several hun- 
dred jury cases. The examination and 
cross-examination of witnesses by able 
counsel in the presence of the Court and 
jury is well adapted to ascertain the 
truth. It is almost impossible for a wit- 
ness to commit perjury without its being 
detected at the trial. Such a process is 
far superior to any examination not un- 
der oath that can be made out of Court 
after the trial. 

There is a rule in England which 
would probably be enforced in this coun- 
try, that a new trial would not be granted 
upon an allegation of a perjury by a wit- 
ness in a previous trial unless that wit- 
ness were indicted and convicted of per- 
jury. Let us apply this rule here. One 
object of this rule is to guard against 
the danger that after the trial in open 
Court of an important case witnesses 
who had been examined and cross-ex- 
amined publicly should be bribed out of 
Court to contradict that previous testi- 
mony. Let the parties who allege the 
innocence of Mooney procure the indict- 
ment and conviction of the witnesses who 
are alleged to have committed perjury 
at the previous trial. If that were done 
there would be some case made for his 
release. At present, in my judgment, 
there is none. 

In all the various attempts that have 
been made by his friends to obtain his 
release, I fail to find the slightest at- 
tempt to bring to justice the parties who 
were really guilty. If there was any real 
desire on their part to have justice done 
they would have aimed not only to re- 
lease their friend, but to punish those 
who were actually guilty. 

Let us look at the case from another 
aspect. Suppose it were true that the 
witnesses who identified Mooney as one 
of the two men who carried the suit case 
and put it down on the side-walk were 
mistaken in their identification. If he 
procured others to do this he was just 
as guilty of the crime as if he did it 
himself. There was a great deal of evi- 
dence, as stated by the Court, besides 
that of these particular. witnesses to 
show that he was a party to the murder. 

It has for years been shown in various 
forms to the discredit of justice in this 
country that a large proportion of mur- 
derers escape punishment. The Ameri- 
can Bar Association, through a com- 
mittee of which I have for years been 


chairman, has successfully promoted the 
passage of legislation by which, in crim- 
inal as well as in civil cases, appeals 
should be decided on the merits without 
regard to technical errors. Similar leg- 
islation exists in California and in many 
other States. The greatest difficulty we 
have had to encounter, and the most ef- 
fective means by which criminals do 
escape, is the eagerness with which mis- 
guided persons ask clemency for the 
guilty. They forget entirely the old 
maxim, “The judge himself is condemned 
when the guilty escape.” 
EVERETT P. WHEELER 

New York, February 24 


The Open Shop Campaign 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

In your issue of January 26 Mr. Wal- 
ter Drew, Counsel for the National Erec- 
tors’ Association, criticizes a communi- 
cation of mine with reference to the 
coming open-shop offensive. May I be 
permitted to reply? 

In that previous communication I at- 
tempted to show that the present open- 
shop campaign could not hope to enlist 
the undivided support of intelligent em- 
ployers if those behind it did not state 
definitely what kind of open shop was 
favored. Was it to be a shop squarely 
open to union and non-union labor alike, 
or was it merely a convenient slogan un- 
der the guise of which a determined but 
hidden assault upon organized labor of 
any kind was to be launched? This was 
the essence of my whole letter and about 
this Mr. Drew is ominously silent. He 
devotes, however, some two thousand 
words to prove that, if organized labor 
were strong enough, it would undoubt- 
edly insist upon a nation-wide closed 
shop. He admits, however, that up to 
the present time organized labor has 
never urged a nation-wide strike for the 
closed shop because it did not dare risk 
its life in favor of such a plan. That is 
exactly my contention and Mr. Drew ex- 
plains much more clearly than I that, 
while organized labor looks forward to 
the distant day when it might make a 
decisive issue of the closed shop, it is 
fighting to-day primarily for no such 
ideal, much as it might wish to do so. If 
Mr. Drew disagrees with my interpreta- 
tion of his remarks and insists that the 
closed shop is a present-day danger, it 
seems to me that to rally us employers 
against the closed shop under the banner 
of an “open-shop campaign” without de- 
fining what “open shop” means is to 
befog the issue. It befogs the issue for 
two reasons—first, because, Mr. Drew 
notwithstanding, there is no such thing 
to-day as a country-wide closed-shop 
menace; and secondly, because the bare 
words “open shop” are too misleading. 
Concerning the first reason I am only too 
ready to admit that, in the words of Mr. 
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Drew, “such strikes for complete control 
of a particular industry or locality have 
been very common, as Mr. Draper must 
certainly know.” Of course I know it. In 
my letter I stated: “There have been 
strikes for the closed shop, and success- 
ful ones, too, as, for instance, in the 
printing and building trades.” I also 
added, what Mr. Drew fails to mention, 
namely, that “these closed shop successes 
have been followed by the signing of 
trade agreements the general re- 
sult of which has been stabilization of 
working conditions at least equal to, and 
in most cases superior to, the chaotic 
conditions existing before the closed shop 
régime.” Concerning the second reason 
above mentioned, I should like to repeat 
the words of the New Jersey State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which has said: “A 
non-union shop is not necessarily open; it 
is often closed to union men. A union 
shop is not necessarily closed. There are 
many instances of shops where the union 
is recognized and yet no discrimination is 
allowed as between union and non-union 
workers.” 


Mr. Drew apparently believes that we 
should make a fight against organized 
labor, not only for its present sins but 
for any sins it may commit in the future. 
I believe—and I speak as an employer— 
that if we are to fight organized labor we 
must do so upon some justifiable grounds. 
To fight organized labor because it is 
organized is to disregard the great and 
lasting benefits which it has brought in 
the past to all the working classes. To 
say we are not fighting it and to fight 
it secretly is hypocritical and sure to end 
in disaster for us. The wise course, it 
seems to me, is to define the issue clearly, 
justly, and openly. By such a course we 
automatically win half the battle before 
it begins, because we at once guarantee 
to organized labor the fruits of its legiti- 
mate victories and pave the way for the 
destruction of its illegitimate demands. 

ERNEST G. DRAPER 
President American Creosoting Company 
New York, February 3 


Psychic Reminiscences 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

I have followed with interest the dis- 
cussion between Professor Jastrow and 
the defenders of Dr. Crawford and 
Spiritism, in which both parties come 
out ever more victorious in their basic 
convictions. This brings back to me a 
flood of recollections from my ambitious 
youth, about thirty-five years ago, when 
a teacher of Mathematics, German, 
Greek, and, at one time, of Civil Govern- 
ment, in the Kansas City High School. 
I surrendered myself to the refined pur- 
suits of the élite of Kansas City, whose 
intellectual pendulum swung from Rob- 
ert Browning to Spiritism. The cory- 
phaeus of the new thought was Warren 








Watson, clerk of the Superior Court, and 
around him gathered the choice spirits. 
Dr. Browning, a dreamy physician with 
a greater love for Pindar and Madame 
Blavatski than for pestering patients; 
Dr. Brown, a dentist, who was more dex- 
terous with the billiard cue than with 
esoteric Browningism; Z. (I can not re- 
call his name), a lawyer, whose wisdom, 
accumulated from Blackstone, reduced 
psychic phenomena to cases of evidence, 
and myself, whom the experience gained 
as president of the Browning Society and 
of the Gaelic Society were supposed to 
have prepared for active work as a 
Psychic Research investigator. 

There was nothing amateurish about 
our research. We plunged into it with 
vim, and I brought to bear upon it all 
the verve of my Slavic education. We 
not only studied the literary sources of 
psychic phenomena, we produced them 
and examined them wherever a chance 
was Offered. A near relative of Warren 
Watson gave frequent illustrations of 
mediumistic powers which consisted of 
knockings in the piano whenever she put 
her hands upon it. I regret to say that 
these phenomena were never properly 
examined, she being a lady and a rela- 
tive of our worthy president. But there 
were cases a-plenty which we scrutinized 
closely. 

The papers were full of a haunted 
house, otherwise vacant, in one of the 
suburbs. We chose a dark night and, to 
avoid publicity, went there in the most 
inconspicuous manner. To while away 
the long hours, we trfed experiments in 
hypnotism, Dr. Browning acting as ex- 
perimenter. The haunted spirit did not 
materialize. I suggested an investiga- 
tion of the cellar. Here we found half 
the space only dug to the proper depth, 
the other half having the dirt almost up 
to the floor. Being the smallest and 
lithest of the Researchers, I managed to 
crawl in between the dirt and the floor, 
where I found a candlestick, a half burnt 
candle, and a pair of shoes of the Weary 
Willie variety. We emerged from the 
house to push our way through a surging 
mass of humanity that had been waiting 
for a solution of the mystery from the 
distinguished Psychic Research Society. 


A Mr. Bishop, whose marvelous mind- 
reading and recovery of lost objects was 
on everybody’s lips, came to Kansas City 
and performed to a crowded house. I 
was one of the committee upon whom he 
was to try his powers. Unfortunately 
for him I had in my early youth studied 
mind reading, card tricks, and legerde- 
main, and I knew well enough that the 
gentle, innocent public is the medium’s 
best accomplice. As he grasped my 
wrist, with the purpose that I should un- 
consciously lead him to a key hidden by 
me in the audience, my pulse was not 
awed into betrayal, and his attempt was 
a total failure. When Bishop became 





aware that I was not a fair sample of the 
innocent public but a prospective me- 
dium like himself, he did not smile as 
one augur to another, but broke forth 
into a flood of curses, in order to impress 
the expectant public with his divine mad- 
ness. 


There came to Kansas City a young 
artist, Mayer by name. I knew the poor 
chap very well. Art did not pay in those 
days in Kansas City as well as a job in 
the stockyard, and Mayer, who was re- 
duced to boarding himself, had only one 
dish left, to serve intermittently as wash- 
basin and soupbowl. Suddenly Mayer dis- 
appeared. He returned a few years later, 
looking prosperous and contented. His 
art had paid him well. He had fallen in 
with a spiritist medium who was famous 
throughout the country for the spirit 
pictures which he produced. Mayer was 
only too glad to inform me, the Psychic 
research worker, how his art had at last 
gained recognition. He would sit under 
cover and would with great facility 
sketch a likeness of the client, while the 
medium elicited all the information 
which would make the sketch more than 
a feigned resemblance to the spirit. The 
hazy face bridged over from the visible 
client to the invisible spirit and was in- 
variably satisfactory. 

The spiritualists never gave up the 
hope of converting me. A Mr. Olmstead 
came once to me and told me that at last 
he had found a famous slate-writing 
medium, whose performances were mir- 
aculous. We went to the medium and 
met him at the door, just as he was going 
out to fetch a jug of beer. He tried the 
usual trick of a medium to postpone the 
meeting, by registering for a future 
date, in order to gain time in which to 
gather information about me. I was 
adamant, and my sad expressions be- 
spoke a host of spirit relatives with 
whom I must speak at once. He took me 
to a small room, placed me in a chair, 
put three slates on my head, which I held 
with thumb and index finger on each 
side. After a while my hands became 
numb. He told me to drop now one hand, 
now another, and rest it. Unfortunately 
for him a black curtain in front of me 
turned my eyeglasses into a mirror, and 
I could see that the medium behind me 
removed the middle slate, while my one 
numb hand was unable to perceive the 
difference between two slates and three, 
and substituted another before my sec- 
ond hand returned to its place. 


At that time Kansas City became the 
home of the best known materializing 
medium, Thomas Mott, whose name 
eventually got into the encyclopedias. His 
house was always crowded with anxious 
relatives of the departed, and it was with 
some difficulty that I obtained a sitting. 
There were present a judge, a physician, 
a Quakeress; and the music of the music 
box, the singing of the doxology, and 
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the subdued lights put us all in an ex- 
pectant mood. Then I was called to the 
box in which Mott was in a trance, and 
spirit forms flitted by who claimed to 
be my relatives. Two grandfathers ap- 
peared, albeit one of my grandfathers 
was still alive, and other members of 
my family, of whose existence I there 
learned for the first time. 

The visit was repeated, with no better 
results. Later, a Mrs. Rease, who was 
connected with a local paper, succeeded 
in injecting some aniline dye into the 
box, and by the presence of the dye on 
Mott’s face proved conclusively that he 
was himself the several ghosts. Mott was 
sued for obtaining money under false 
pretenses, and the case was heard for 
many days before hundreds of interested 
auditors. I attended many of these 
hearings, and was struck by the inade- 
quacy and perversity of human testi- 
mony, where the matter of faith was 
concerned. Mott was driven out of town, 
but his worshipers are still quite un- 
willing to hear the facts. 

All I can say is this: I have faithfully 
investigated hundreds of cases of spir- 
itual phenomena, each time guarding my- 
self to the best of my knowledge against 
deception, and not one has come to my 
knowledge that was not the result of a 
conscious fraud. It has been my fortune 
to come in contact with some of the most 
prominent mediums, but I have still to 
see a genuine case. My mind is open, I 
have enjoyed the acquaintance and 
friendship of the very intelligent Pro- 
fessor Hyslop, and honor his courage in 
investigating the supernatural phenom- 
ena, but even he has not been able to 
change my view of the phenomena which 
I have personally investigated. 

LEO WIENER 

Cambridge, Mass., January 4 


The Decay of Proof-reading 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Time was when books were issued 
with a sheet of errata inserted, almost 
as a matter of course. It was an 
acknowledgment of human fallibility, 
but an honest avowal that disarmed the 
captious. One realized that author and 
printer had labored together conscien- 
tiously to present a clean text and, if 
they had failed, were anxious to atone by 
the display of as many of their errors 
as they could themselves bring to light. 
This practice was not confined to learned 
works, where meticulous accuracy might 
be assumed by the reader—and no allow- 
ances made; lists of errata often ap- 
peared in books of more general interest, 
the value of which could not be so seri- 
ously marred by a misplaced comma or 
the use of “God” for “clod”. It was a 


decent habit, altogether, betokening at 
once carefulness and downright honesty. 
Much of the credit for the careful 


proof-reading, to which the practice was 
an index, must undoubtedly be given to 
the readers employed by the printers 
themselves. It is not to be supposed that 
authors have ever standardized their 
orthography completely, or been per- 
fectly consistent in the use of the hyphen. 
Even before the days of the hot-house 
forcing that prevails at present—to 
write one’s first book of poems at eight 
and one’s first novel at nine, or to be- 
come the commentator on life and man- 
ners at ten, seems now to be the rule— 
even in the era when writers were ex- 
pected to be grown-up and educated, it 
is improbable that every one of them had 
the eye to deal adequately with a set of 
proofs. But the proof-readers upheld 
them, caught the errors they had com- 
mitted or had passed, and sent forth 
books so free from mistakes that pages 
of errata were possible. 


Such lists would be ridiculous now. As 
a confession of honorable failure, when 
the printed sheets had been properly 
gleaned, they were in place; but in these 
degenerate times they would be a joke. 
For apparently the worthy race of proof- 
readers has perished from the earth—or 
at least from the western hemisphere. 
Galleys come from the printer, to be 
sure, with a few perfunctory corrections, 
which indicate that some one—imper- 
fectly acquainted with English syntax 
and the art of punctuation—has cast a 
negligent eye down the lines. But that 
is all. Woe to the author who trusts to 
such carelessness and uninformed re- 
vision! Nothing *but the dexterity of 
the linotype operator can save him from 
seeming to have written nonsense. 

This is the language of bitter com- 
plaint, I know well, and will awake little 
sympathy in those who do not care 
whether a quotation is closed at both 
ends with the proper marks, and who 
do not mind meeting such little puzzles 
as “raiment” for “variant”, or “bother” 
for “brother,” on the printed page. Some 
persons may even prefer to read: “He 
was the rank and grievous toy of her 
early days and love”, though the author 
really wrote: “He was the frank and 
generous boy”. But most of us surely 
like to meet our anagrams after due 
warning, not unexpectedly encountered 
in serious fiction or vivacious annals of 
the Great War. We have cause, I be- 
lieve, for very serious complaint. We 
may even go so far as to ask whether 
nothing can be done about it. 

The best evidence that the fault lies 
where I have placed it, at the door of 
the proof-readers, is the fact that Eng- 
lish books republished in America furn- 
ish the most frequent and shocking mis- 
prints. One can not read a contemporary 
English novel or volume of essays or 
verse in an American edition without 
having one’s eye constantly offended by 
careless errors. I can not believe, for ex- 








ample, that Mr. Conrad—admittedly a 
master of English prose—does not know 
the difference between the verbs “lie” 
and “lay”; yet he is made to ignore it 
by his exceedingly reputable New York 
publisher. Indeed, I know of no English 
author whose very words one can hope 
to read in an American edition unless it 
be Mr. Kipling, who has always, I am led 
to believe, insisted on revising his own 
proofs, in spite of difficulties in time and 
space. In the case of other men, one 
reads what some by no means lynx-eyed 
censor literarum of the office chooses to 
pass as sufficiently near the mark to ful- 
fill all requirements. One reads an in- 
terpretation, a rearrangement, of the 
author, which may be highly piquant or 
amusing, but is certainly something dif- 
ferent. Would it not be a good notion, 
in these circumstances, for our publish- 
ers to issue English books with definite 
acknowledgment on title-pages of the 
proof-reader’s collaboration? “Hugh 
Walpole,” for example, “Revised by 
John—or Jane—Smith”. 

Publishers and printers are not ex- 
empt, I well know, from the troubles that 
ravage the world to-day. It is not im- 
possible that they will enter the plea 
non possumus when entreated to dismiss 
Mr. (or Miss) Slipslop from their em- 
ploy and get in a competent person. Still, 
I can not but think them too lenient of the 
errors that are committed under their 
imprints, and too little zealous to cor- 
rect them. Possibly they can not find 
any watch-dog of letters so divinely ap- 
pointed to the task as that old man at 
the Clarendon Press, now long ago, who 
corrected the proofs of works in Hebrew 
and the like with absolute accuracy, 
though he knew no word of those 
tongues. He was the master of his craft, 
no doubt, since he would permit the 
learned divines whose labors he over- 
saw to vary a character by not so much 
as the tenth part of a hair without show- 
ing cause. Probably even the Oxford 
Press will not see his like again. But 
the modest competence necessary to the 
production of a novel or book of essays 
with a clean text should be obtainable 
even in these times; or at least an effort 
ought to be made in that direction. 

Perhaps if the public would demand 
reform, something could be accomp- 
lished. I do not know. Perhaps proof- 
readers are not dead, but only careless 
and somnolent. Again, I do not know. I 
am merely aware that my eyes are too 
frequently affronted by chronic pie in 
the books of the day. Wherefore I make 
this complaint. There may be other 
readers in the land who share my feel- 
ings. If so, I hope they will make their 
discomfort known. Certainly we should 
not allow proof-reading, already in a sad 
decline, to become an entirely lost art. 

GORDON HALL GEROULD 

Princeton, N. J., February 25 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


A Case IN CAMERA, by Oliver Onions. 
Macmillan. 


A mystery novel. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A ForEIGN MINISTER 
(Memoirs of Alexander Iswolsky). 
Translated by Charles Louis Seeger. 
Doubleday. 


The author was Russian Minister 


of Foreign Affairs, 1906-1910, and 
Ambassador to France, 1910-1917. 


“Fo.ks,” by Victor Murdock. Macmillan. 


Brief character sketches of many 
kinds of men and women in a 
Middle Western town. 


STORIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT, re- 
told by Logan Pearsall Smith. John 
W. Luce & Co. 


Not a Sunday School book. 











“MMNHE Raja of Rukh as a Book Lover” 

might be the title of a brief essay. 
Failing that, I will devote a paragraph to 
him and his literary tastes. The Raja, 
it is hardly necessary to explain, is the 
villain of Mr. Archer’s play, “The Green 
Goddess,” and he is portrayed perfectly 
by Mr. George Arliss. It will not tres- 
pass upon Mr. Firkins’s province if I 
record my satisfaction at his appearance 
in literature. A number of years ago I 
made a brief study of the nationality of 
villains, and a few papers and magazines 
were good enough to comment upon my 
investigations. Pointing out that east- 
ward the course of villainy takes its way, 
I observed that the smooth and diabolical 
Russian prince had passed his prime as 
the chief worker of evil in novel or play 
written in English, and that the satanic 
Far Easterner was showing above the 
horizon. Since that time certain Orientals, 
Fu-Manchu and others, have represented 
the powers of darkness between book- 
covers or upon the stage. But they were 
more like elemental forces of nature than 
like men. Mr. Archer has created a real 
villain—he is polished, he is often mild, 
but he satisfies. I would cite him for the 
Order of Villainy, First Class, with the 
Palm. 

His visible books are few, but his read- 
ing has been wide. He took an excellent 
degree at Cambridge, so he says, and he 
never boasts. Upon the table of the room 
where he entertains his English guests 
are four or five volumes. They look a 
little like the Six Well-Bound Books, 
which interior decorators permit, be- 
tween book-ends, as the sole literary ra- 
tion of a correctly furnished drawing- 
room. But they include a volume or two 
of Bernard Shaw, the real thing, too, I 
think, with the blue covers and the paper 





label. The Raja had imported the 
American edition from Brentano’s— 
perhaps from their Paris agency. There 
is also at least one title by Anatole France 
—we are not told which it is. ““‘We are 
still in the Anatole France period,” he 
tells the Major’s wife. That is all we 
learn directly about the Raja’s current 
reading, although we feel certain that 
he admires Nietzsche and Bernhardi. 
But he knows the older poetry and in- 
dulges in one quotation which if in- 
evitable was absolutely felicitous. This 
is when he blows his whistle to summons 
his modern body-guard to spring from 
concealment and surround him—at Pre- 
sent Arms. They appear from nowhere 
in a flash, and astonish the English vis- 
itors. There is only one quotation which 
fits the incident, and it is made in the 
delicious, dry voice of Mr. Arliss: 

These are Clan Alpine’s warriors true, 

And, Saxon, I am Roderick Dhu! 

“As a critic of verse my predilections 
are towards the musical and rounded 
forms, and away from the half-said, half- 
conceived infantilities and whimsicalities 
of the dominant American school.” So 
writes Mr. Maxwell Anderson in The 
Measure, a journal of poetry (Frank 
Shay). And The Measure, in its first 
number, is hospitable towards musical 
and rounded verse, so far as it is possible 
to interest the “younger choir” in it. Mr. 
Shay himself, in his attractive chap-book 
series, Salvo, doubtless feels happier 
when he is collecting sailor chanties like 
those included in his “Iron Men and 
Wooden Ships” than when he lets Miss 
Edna St. Vincent Millay and Miss Hilde- 
garde Flanner inscribe items like this— 
it is called “Purple Iris”: 

I could drown 

In one deep petal. 
My impulse is to reply: 

Don't let me 

Stop you. 

The only trouble with collecting and 
printing “Whiskey Johnny” and “Paddy 
Doyle” and other chanties, as Mr. Shay 
has done, is that you would rather hear 
them sung. 

For Miss Millay and Miss Flanner (in 
“A Few Figs from Thistles” and “This 
Morning”) it seems curious that Amer- 
ican poets should choose to imitate the 
Velvet Jacket school of British literature, 
thirty years after it has expired. Mr. F. 
Anstey paid his respects to it in a num- 
ber of quatrains. Here are two: 


DISENCHANTMENT 

My Love has sicklied unto Loath, 
And foul seems all that fair I fancied— 

The lily’s sheen a leprous growth, 

The very buttercups are rancid. 


Written s 
Stanza in Depression Near Dulwich 


The lark soars up in the air; 
The toad sits tight in his hole; 

And I would I were certain which of the pair 
Were the truer type of my soul! 


“Ex-King Constantine and the War” 
(London: Hutchinson) is by the Ex- 
King’s former secretary, George M. 
Mélas. (The King, by the way, is now 
an Ex-Ex-King—harrow and alas.) It 
is about palace intrigue, and diplomatic 
gossip, and Balkan plot and scheme, 
agent and spy, bribery of the press—a 
horrid mass of back-biting and betrayal, 
till your head aches. It confirms my be- 
lief that the one reliable text-book to 
Balkan politics is Mr. Robert W. 
Chambers’ “A King and a Few Dukes.” 
When the King of Boznovia, in that 
illuminating work, comes down to the 
butler’s pantry in his silver helmet to 
get some beer, somebody warns him that 
he is dripping candle wax all over his 
dressing gown. “Dressing gown!” 
yawned the King, “it’s my coronation 
robe; I haven’t a dressing gown to my 
back.” 


When you have acquired the desicca- 
tion required of a librarian you may find 
fun even in an index or a table of con- 
tents. A readable index is sign of a good 
book. And that sentence sounds like a 
quotation from the book I am think- 
ing about—‘‘Kentucky Superstitions” 
by D. L. Thomas and Lucy B. Thomas 
(Princeton Univ. Press). -It has a 
delightful index. And its collection of 
signs, omens, and beliefs about lost 
articles, marriage, death and_ burial, 
sneezes, cures and _ preventives, fire, 
dreams, moon and signs of the zodiac, 
luck at cards, witches and hoodoos, and 
many other matters, make it a handy 
work of reference in any family. Handy, 
that is, if the charms are good outside 
Kentucky. Some of them are a bit com- 
plicated—I am not sure that the reward 
is worth the trouble in this one: “After 
you have taken a newly made quilt from 
the frame, toss a cat into it to make the 
quilt puff out. The girl that the cat goes 
towards will be married first.” Is it an 
adequate repayment for walking twenty- 
one rails of a railroad track to find under 
the twenty-first a hair of the same color 
as that of your destined husband or 
wife? “Turkeys dance before rain” says 
the book. I wonder if it is so; I would 
like to see them. “There will be rain if 
mice cry loudly at night.” Here is one 
with inter-state jurisdiction: “To kill a 
toad will cause rain.” I can vouch for 
that, absolutely; it was true in Massa- 
chusetts as far back as 1888. Nobody 
ever killed a toad then without at least a 
shower, some time within a week or two. 
Tom Sawyer never knew this one: “If 
you are troubled by witches, it is a good 
plan to sleep with a meal sifter over the 
face. When the witches come to worry 
you, they are compelled to pass back and 
forth through every mesh. By this time 
you will have had sufficient sleep and can 
get up.” 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 


Some More Truth About 
the Puritans 


Literary CULTURE IN Earty New ENGLAND, 
1629-1730. By the late Thomas Goddard 
Wright. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 

ITHER a happy coincidence or nice 

planning has brought “Literary Cul- 
ture in Early New England” to publica- 
tion in the midst of the tercentenary 
period. It is both by, and in memory 
of, Thomas Goddard Wright, late in- 
structor in English in Yale University; 
and it is a reassuringly ample and ac- 
curate array of facts which may serve 
as corrective for the platitudinous adula- 
tion of celebration orators as well as for 
the abusive broadsides of the anti-Puri- 
tans. In the conflict between fact and 
prejudice there is no particular reply to 
be made to the Puritaniac who is at the 
moment for canonizing all the fore- 
fathers. But this book should be genially 
recommended to the antis, if only be- 
cause they have such a thorough-going 
dislike for Puritans, for information 
about them, and for the college profes- 
sors—‘‘so toneless, so hopeless, so crab- 
bed, so dreary, so drab’—who tactlessly 
go on compiling it. 

For the “younger set,” as one of them 
calls the rest of them—though a little 
invidiously to some of us who are not 
yet in wheel chairs—will be no less bored 
by a compilation of facts than they would 
be by a pedantic inquiry as to what they 
mean by Puritanism or the Puritan. 
They have never told us, so that we are 
left to infer that he is something quite 
American, compounded from the smug- 
ness of Cotton Mather, the austerity of 
Jonathan Edwards, the strident angu- 
larity of Bernard Shaw’s Mrs. Dudgeon, 
and her gift of self-denial extended to 
the others-denial as incarnated in An- 
thony Comstock. It is a caricature and 
not even a native one. Sir Toby’s re- 
mark celebrated the case of Virtue vs. 
Cakes-and-Ale only after it had been in 
court for generations. Ben Jonson took 
his fling; Prynne and Collier gave new 
grounds for attack; Thomas Morton and 
Nathaniel Ward joined the fray in Mass- 
achusetts with books that too few have 
enjoyed; and so the apostolic succession 
has continued on both sides the contro- 
versy till we come to Aiken vs. Unter- 
meyer, Dreiser vs. More, and Hackett vs. 
William Allen White. 

At which point we come to the as- 
sumption that Puritanism has one domi- 
nant and almost exclusive trait, a belief 
in ethical standards and a ruthless will 
to impose them on a recalcitrant world. 
Of course it would be equally fair to 
say that the anti-Puritan, not content 
with ignoring ethical standards in art, 


insists on utterly repudiating them in 
life; but the only rejoinder worth making 
is the friendly suggestion that the 
younger set, when they feel most 
violently, should substitute for Puritan- 
ism a word of their own coinage—Com- 
stockery—and that, when they want rein- 
forcement, they go to some other author- 
ity than the accumulating anthology of 
caricature. Dr. Wright’s monograph, 
for example, would supply them with 
both facts and ideas from which they 
might derive profit. 

Not that there is any argumentative 
thesis advanced or concealed in the book. 
It simply demonstrates that among the 
early settlers in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut there was a noteworthy propor- 
tion of gentlemen and scholars during 
the first hundred years. They had their 
private libraries. They were forever 
buying, borrowing, and corresponding 
about books. And these books were in- 
variably classifiable into theological, 
classical, scientific, and military works. 
If no modern librarian would accept such 
a system, for it is in truth complexly 
overlapping, it has at least equal merits 
with the first Harvard catalogues in 
which the books were listed as Folios, 
Quartos, Octavos, etc., and Supplement- 
ary. Miles Standish’s collection has been 
too often cited; a note from dealer to 
purchaser in 1634 is quite as typical and 
briefer: 


I have here alsoe sent you a few others, which 
if you like not, I pray send them againe, or any 
of them. 

Mercurius Redivivus per Norton 
The Rarities of Cochin China 
Wingates Logarithmes 

An English Grammer 

The Gunner’s Dialogue 

3edwell’s Messolabium. 


It was only a natural consequence of 
the regulation requiring students at Har- 
vard to recite and converse in Latin for 
the reading of it to continue in every 
kind of learned work; so that in a library 
of 1686 it is not surprising that out of 
218 books on mathematics, astronomy, 
and history, 160 were in Latin. But it 
is not quite so easy to rejoice in the list 
of books supplied to William Adams by 
his reverend father when the boy set 
out for Yale in 1726. Out of thirty- 
three—supplemented by “some of his 
father’s sermons”’—after fifteen Greek 
and Latin texts, a couple in English, and 
a singing book or two, come four Bibles 
or Testaments in three tongues, a 
Catechism, and four tracts culminating 
with “A Call to Backsliders” and “The 
Penitent Prodigal.” William was amply 
forewarned and forearmed, and William’s 
father would justify some of the harsher 
strictures of the anti-Puritans if he had 
been a prevailing type. The outstanding 
features, however, of the early libraries 
were the presence of so many works in 
Latin, and of so few works of con- 
temporary English literature. 





The contact during these early years 
between the reading men of the old coun- 
try and the new was close and friendly, 
Many of the first sojourners ended their 
lives back at home; those who remained 
here continued old friendships; during 
the Commonwealth New England con- 
tributed soldiers and preachers to the 
Cromwell régime; there was an actual 
exchange of students between the uni- 
versities and the colleges; friendly sery- 
ices were done for Harvard and Yale by 
such different types as Sir Kenelm 
Digby, genial dilettante, Thomas Hollis, 
scholarly patron, and Bishop Berkeley, 
churchman. And most significant of all, 
there was a slender but unbroken suc- 
cession of members, and of contributors 
to the many-sided researches, of the 
Royal Society. 

In his chapters on “The Production of 
Literature” in the first century of New 
England life, Dr. Wright was extremely 
modest in his claims—apologetic in the 
old sense, if not in the more modern. 
Writing historically, he made a sound 
observation which never seems to have 
occurred to the hysterically speaking 
anti-Puritans. Early New England 
ought hardly to be set in comparison 
with all time and all England. “It would 
be fairer to compare the colonies with 
some district of England—to compare 
Boston in New England and the district 
around it with Boston in Old England 
and the surrounding county of Lincoln- 
shire . . Such limited literary activity 
as these names [of 17th century Lincoln- 
shire] represent would not indicate that 
New England was, by comparison, sterile 
soil for literature.” 

Throughout the book the schooled ob- 
server can see two strong cultural 
tendencies continually cropping out, 
though quite unemphasized by the 
author. One is the steady incursions of 
unorthodoxy which gave rise to such racy 
writing as Thomas Morton’s ‘‘New Eng- 
land Canaan” and Ward’s “Simple 
Cobler of Aggawamm’’; and the other is 
the mellowing invasion of the Puritan 
precincts by secular, not to say ungodly, 
literature, as in the case of Bishop 
Berkeley’s gift to Yale of over 1,000 
volumes, including the best of English 
literature from Shakespeare and Bacon 
to Pope, Gay, and Swift, with several 
volumes of plays—even Wycherley’s; or 
as in the case of Robert Boulton’s ship- 
ment of 800 books on consignment, which 
included toward the end of the list: 

12 dr Faustus 

12 Joviall Garland 

12 Crown Garland 8 Scoggins jests 

6 Garland of delight 4 Mandevills travels 
4 pack cards 


is a photographic picture—like 


6 fortunatus 
6 royall arbours 


Here 


Miss Manscom’s “The Heart of the Puri- 
tan” of a year or two ago—which neither 
flatters nor disparages; a picture which 
reveals that, while life among the fore- 
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fathers was not all cakes-and-ale, it was 
not totally overwhelmed by virtue. Af- 
ter all, Hawthorne has doubtless drawn 
a better indictment against the Puritan 
than any other American—his entire out- 
put amounts to little more; and Matthew 
Arnold quite as good a one as any other 
Englishman. “Culture and Anarchy” 
presents the whole problem, and one 
chapter, which need not be specified for 
any cultured anarchist, the case against 
the Hebraists. 

The refrain of the anti-Puritans is 
rather like ‘Yankee Doodle” in its his- 
tory and in its appeal. The tune was 
an old one, and the words a ballad com- 
posite aimed in derision at a New Eng- 
land type. For a decade it was nothing 
more, until with the exploits at Concord 
and Lexington it became a rallying call 
for all the stalwarts of the colonies. So 
it has continued ever since; and so the 
anti-Puritan refrain may stir the pulse 
of the traditionalists as the “younger 
set” pipe it in this anniversary year. 
One can imagine a section of a Ter- 
centenary parade wheeling out of Green- 
wich Village and up through Washington 
Square: 


THE YANKEE DOODLE BAND 
A Float 
Drawn by sixteen college professors 
(“Toneless, hopeless, crabbed, dreary, drab”) 


Driver and Drum Major, H. L. Mencken 
Footmen, Messrs. Nathan and Frank 
The Band 


(Playing “Yankee Doodle” to a trombone coun- 
terpoint of “Onward Christian Soldiers” by 
Gerald Stanley Lee) 

Snare Drums, E. A. Boyd, Van Wyck Brooks, 
et alii 
Bass Drum, Theodore Dreiser 
and 


Piccolo, Francis Hackett 


It needs no “Long live the younger set” 
from any professor to keep them alive, 
nor any vocal assurance that it seems no 
more than sane—though sometimes less 
than safe—to wish them old age and 
prosperity. They must press on in pur- 
suit of their desperate design to “In- 
struct the young, reform the old, correct 
the town, and castigate the age.” Per- 
haps in time they will learn to turn the 
trick as cheerfully as did the Salma- 
gundis and the Croakers, their earliest 
New York predecessors. In the mean- 
while we can recommend to their atten- 
tion such books as Dr. Wright’s, and 
follow the blithe example of Johnny 
Armstrong, best of sportsmen; and when 
they next have at us and our kind with 
their “Down with the Puritan and the 
professoriate,” we may haply reply with 
Johnny: 

I am a little hurt, but I am not slain, 

I'll lay me down for to bleed a while, 
And then I'll rise and fight with you again. 


Percy H. BOYNTON 


Who Reads a Canadian Book 


A History oF EnciisH-CANADIAN LITERATURE 
TO THE CONFEDERATION. By Ray Palmer 
Baker, Ph.D. Harvard University Press. 

— is the Cinderella of nations. 
England and the United States have 

played the proud Elder Sisters, drawing 

all eyes upon themselves, and neglecting 
or patronizing the growing young thing 
so busy about the domestic hearth. The 
fairy prince who wooed her from her ob- 
scurity was named Danger; she loved 
his bright face from their first meeting; 
and, in the fierce glare of a world war, 
she stood forth revealed in beauty, and 
power, and victory, like the Lady 
Knight of Spenser’s elfin dream. 


Has she a soul? Or is she an Undine 
waiting for one to come? “My Ameri- 
can friends were full of kindly scorn 
when I announced that I was going to 
Canada. ‘A country without a soul!’ they 
cried, and pressed books upon me, to be- 
friend me through that Philistine wil- 
derness.” So wrote Rupert Brooke in 
19138. Now a Harvard man has made 
amends for this Harvardian affront; he 
has discovered the soul of Canada, in 
other words, her literature. He has 
studied it, he has come to understand it, 
and, best of all, he has depicted it in a 
way which can only be termed wholly 
admirable. 

The period Dr. Baker selected to study 
is from the beginning of things down to 
Confederation, and, though Canadian 
literature is a double stream, united yet 
distinct, like the confluence of the St. 
Lawrence and the Ottawa, he has con- 
centrated upon the English side. No 
fault can be found with the thoroughness 
of his preparation; he has consulted some 
three thousand works; he has dug deep 
for his levels; his foundations are solidly 
based. If anything has escaped his 
search, it would be very difficult of ac- 
cess, like the files of eighteenth-century 
Gazettes and Chronicles preserved at Hali- 
fax. Again, his method is worthy of 
every commendation. He has avoided the 
biographical catalogue without perspec- 
tive or arrangement, and, studying his- 


tory with diligence and sympathy, he has 


perceived the streams of tendency, the 
currents of thought which have produced 
the literature. His sketch therefore pos- 
sesses a vital unity. And he has attained 
to the point of view of the native-born, 
and “the life we live and know.” His 
third great merit is his style, which is 
clear, pointed, taking. His page is filled 
with definite fact and concrete statement, 
but it is not overburdened; and the gen- 
eral outline is never for a moment 
blurred. 

In the history of Canadian literature 
the primacy goes to Nova Scotia. Of the 
nine provinces forming the Dominion it 
was first among those speaking English 
to have a modern government. That pri- 


macy was determined by geography. Be- 
ing nearest to England and to New Eng- 
land, Nova Scotia was easiest of access 
to emigrants from both countries. The 
establishment of Halifax in 1749 as the 
new capital gave the province a centre 
of culture, which the outside world does 
not even yet appreciate fully. From its 
foundation, it was a garrison town and a 
naval base, in many aspects an English 
city on this side of the Atlantic. Halifax 
had its plays, its concerts, its books, and 
book auctions, and book-sellers as early 
as the Revolutionary War. One book- 
seller, in 1779, advertised Milton, Rous- 
seau’s works (in French), Pascal, Ovid, 
Virgil, Horace, Terence, “and sundry 
other books too numerous to enumerate.” 
Somewhat later, an officer of the garri- 
son offered a course of lectures “‘on the 
recent discoveries of Mr. Lavoisier.” In 
the year of the Rights of Man, Halifax 
had a magazine of its own, an eighty- 
page, double-column monthly. The 
Wilkes controversy was followed with 
eagerness. The hospitality of Halifax 
merchants, the gaiety of Halifax society 
in the eighteenth century were famous. 


From such a city it is not strange that 
two writers should come whose names 
are known far beyond the borders of their 
native province. Howe, the orator, 
statesman, and publicist, the great trib- 
une of the plebs, who won the cause of 
democracy without shedding a drop of 
blood, is the most interesting figure in 
Canadian political history. Of Howe’s 
speeches Dr. Baker writes, “In intimacy 
and charm there had been nothing to 
compare with them. One has but to 
glance at the stately discourses of the 
Loyalists who formed the Compacts, or 
even the classical addresses of the New 
England orators, to realize the advent 
of a new ideal.” The curious feature of 
Howe’s speeches is that they read well 
and bear analysis. His power as a pub- 
licist is best seen in his famous letters 
to Lord John Russell on the organization 
of the Empire. 

Howe was also a great journalist. He 
belonged to the new order of Preaching 
Friars, noted by Professor Teufels- 
droeckh, who settle in every village and 
build pulpits which they call newspapers. 
In his newspaper appeared a new figure 
in literature, Sam Slick, the embodiment 
of Yankee smartness and shrewd, satiri- 
cal common sense. A young lawyer, 
Thomas Chandler Haliburton, created 
this character in his “Recollections of 
Nova Scotia,” and so became the father 
of American humor. The popularity of 
“The Clockmaker” was immediate and 
immense. Justin McCarthy reports that 
the sayings of Sam Slick were as well 
known in his time in London as the say- 
ings of Sam Weller. 

To the picturesque personality of 
Richardson the novelist, to Heavysege 
and Sangster the poets, Dr. Baker is 
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equally fair and discriminating. About 
these outstanding figures, he sketches 
in the less significant achievements in 
history, natural science, memoirs, jour- 
nalism. In thoroughness, proportion, 
temper, this outline of Canadian Litera- 
ture can hardly be surpassed. The work 
is done once for all. It is to be hoped 
that Dr. Baker will continue and com- 
plete the series so- brilliantly begun. 
Sydney Smith’s jeering question regard- 
ing American literature has often been 
repeated regarding Canadian literature; 
but the effect of this little treatise upon 
the reader will be to send him direct to 
the books so alluringly disposed to view. 
ARCHIBALD MACMECHAN 


The History of a Family 
Enterprise 


E. T. pu Pont pe Nemours & Company. A 
History, 1802-1902. By B. G. du Pont. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company. 

HIS book was a happy disappoint- 

ment to the reviewer who, mindful 

of the many dreary financial hagiogra- 
phies through which he had plodded his 
weary way since the “Captains-of-Indus- 
try” days of twenty years ago, was al- 
ready tired (of a journey not yet begun) 
after merely reading the title. It is little 
more than an outline sketch of a family 
and an industry, tantalizing in its reti- 
cences, breaking off time and again at a 
most interesting point (where an inti- 
mate irrelevance would have been very 
helpful!) to resume the tracing of dull 
frontier lines of facts. Nevertheless, it 
requires but a moderate sequel of imagi- 
native capacity on the reader’s part to 
enable him to get a picture from these 
pages of something very human indeed, 
and to one who has some knowledge of 
the hazards of human enterprise, and the 
price at which conspicuous success is at- 
tained, the story is fascinatingly sup- 
portive. 

The process of making an English lawn 
is in effect very simple; you have only to 
roll it and mow it for a hundred years. 
For a hundred years the du Ponts rolled 
and mowed their lawn with continuity 
and concentration. It was always a 
united family patriarchally organized 
and jealously united in the family enter- 
prise. 

“The business was entirely managed 
by the senior partner. It was customary 
for him to consult the other men in mat- 
ters that concerned their departments of 
the industry, but he was in no way bound 
to accept their advice, and tradition made 
them hesitate to offer it or to ask ques- 
tions. The head of the firm was ez officio 
head of the family. The homes of the 
different partners belonged to the com- 
pany and it made any additions or im- 
provements that were necessary and took 
no rental. For the first sixty years of its 
existence the individual partners didn’t 


even own horses; when a carriage was 
wanted a message was sent to the office 
and a vehicle of some sort usually ar- 
rived in due time—there were never any 
too many of them. Checks were cashed 
at the office and all mail went through the 
office and was usually sorted by the head 
of the firm himself. The houses were 
near together and the partners were men 
of very simple and domestic tastes, to 
whom it would never have occurred to 
want more money than was necessary for 
the needs of their quiet lives. No one of 
them ever thought of drawing his full 
income; they gave their allegiance to the 
company and its chief and with it all 
their ability and confidence” (pp. 140- 
141). In 1875 the head of the firm wrote 
to an engineer who applied for work— 
“We build our own machinery; draw our 
own plans; make our own patterns; and 
have never employed anyone to design or 
construct our mills or machinery, dams 
or races, roads or anything else; being 
our own engineers and superintendents 
of all work done at our mills, both here 
and in Pennsylvania” (p. 109). In 1889 
General du Pont wrote to one of his 
agents—“We are a partnership—a firm 
composed of individuals. We are not an 
incorporated company, nor have we ever 
been a corporation. We have always 
been a firm and never had but the one 
firm name. . Our mode to-day is 
the same as it has been since our firm 
was established very nearly a hundred 
years ago and we expect to continue a 
hundred years more in the same way” 
(pp. 129-130). 

The firm passed in 1902 into the Com- 
pany, at a value of $12,000,000. The 
Company to-day has property valued at 
about $120,000,000. Whatever may be 
the history of the next hundred years of 
the Company, it will not match that of 
the last for interest, however largely it 
may bulk in the pages of statistical man- 
uals. 

THOMAS F. WooDLOCK 


Joseph Hodges Choate 


Tue Lire or JosepH Honces Cuoate. As 
gathered chiefly from his letters. By Ed- 
ward Sanford Martin. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

HOATE’S life stretched over eighty- 

five years. When in 1832 it began, 
the memories of the Napoleonic Wars 
were still fresh. The Emperor himself 
had passed away not much more than 
ten years before. Wellington had two 
decades still left to him. For sixteen 
years yet to come, Metternich was to 
dominate the politics of much of. the 

Continent. It was ended in May, 1917, 

by his exertions in welcoming to New 

York Balfour, Viviani, and Joffre, here 

to counsel with us how to save the world 

from a peril every whit as deadly as that 
with which the ambitions of the great 

Corsican had once menaced it. 





When he was born, Andrew Jackson 
had not finished his first Presidential 
term. When he died, Woodrow Wilson 
had entered upon his second. In the 
early thirties, the United States had 
some fourteen millions of people, about 
one-half as many as had then con- 
temporary France, and less than one- 
seventh of the number who made up our 
population when we went into the World 
War. In his infancy, there were only 
two States west of the Mississippi. At 
the last Presidential election of his life- 
time, the successful candidate won by 
a comparatively narrow electoral ma- 
jority, because he carried eighteen out 
of the twenty-two trans-Mississippi com- 
monwealths. 


Except for the one-sixty-fourth of his 
blood derived from his Channel Island 
ancestor, Philippe L’Anglais, the Philip 
English of Salem Witchcraft days, he 
was of pure English descent, as were al- 
most all of the Massachusetts folk of the 
first three or four decades of the last 
century. He lived to see the original 
Yankee stock in a small and rapidly di- 
minishing minority of the inhabitants 
of the Bay State, while in the City of 
New York, in which his last sixty-two 
years were passed, the overwhelming 
majority of the population had them- 
selves come from abroad during his life- 
time, or were the descendants of those 
who had. In his childhood, even in 
Southern New England, agriculture was 
still the dominant industry. Boston was 
then no more populous than is Saginaw 
today, and his birthplace, Salem, with 
fewer than fifteen thousand inhabitants, 
was still the second city of the State. In 
his old age, nine out of every ten of its 
residents dwelt in urban communities, 
as indeed did the majority of all the 
people of the United States. 


If Choate had but small part in either 
directing or influencing the great move- 
ments of public opinion during his life 
which witnessed so many changes, he 
had exceptional opportunity to observe 
their operation at close range. It is 
true that in this country there is no one 
place in which it is possible to be in 
daily touch with so large a proportion of 
everybody who is really worth while, in 
almost any walk of life, as there is in 
some of the foreign capitals, such as 
London or Paris, but Choate came about 
as near doing it as was possible for any 
American, 

He was for many years the leader of 
the Bar of New York, and even of the 
United States. His social gifts were 
many. He was a member of clubs and 
associations in which men of force, in- 
fluence, and culture came together. He 
was in constant demand as a speaker, 
both after dinner and on more formal 
occasions. He was an active trustee of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and of 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
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tory; of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace; of the Peabody 
Fund for Southern Education; and he 
was connected with a number of other 
organizations. He entered Harvard in 
1848 and, from that time until the date 
of his death, his connection with it, and 
with its Alumni, was intimate. As the 
result of his large practice before the 
Supreme Court, he came to know most, 
if not all, of the more prominent men who 
appeared before it. The six years he 
spent as Ambassador in London, and 
his attendance as an American delegate 
upon the Second Peace Conference at The 
Hague, gave him a wide acquaintance 
both in England and on the continent. 

He never held office in Washington, 
or indeed, elective post of any kind, ex- 
cept that of Member and President of 
the New York Constitutional Convention 
of 1894, but he was always keenly in- 
terested in public questions, and there 
were few political campaigns from that 
of 1856 on in which he had not his share. 
In the local politics of the City of New 
York his voice and influence almost in- 
variably made for’ better’ things. 
Throughout his life, he shared and 
voiced the convictions and prejudices of 
the majority of the comfortable and well- 
to-do class of the Northeastern States. 
As a youth his sympathies were with 
Webster, Winthrop, and his relative 
Rufus Choate, rather than with the Con- 
science Whigs. As late as the Spring of 
1856, he joined Free Soilers with Know- 
Nothings in his censure, but a very few 
months later he helped to organize a 
Fremont and Dayton Ward Club, and 
was ever afterwards a Republican. 

He was a brilliant Ambassador in 
London, and his services at the Hague 
were of great value, but his real life 
work was in his profession. He was 
one of a class of lawyers, now becoming 
rare in our large cities, equally at home 
and equally effective in trying jury cases 
at nist prius and in arguing before ap- 
pellate tribunals. For twenty or thirty 
years before 1899, when he went to Lon- 
don, there was perhaps no one who did 
so much of both, and who did both so 
uncommonly well. 

Mr. Martin lets Choate tell the story 
of his life through judiciously selected 
excerpts from his letters and speeches. 
The editing is unusually well done. 
Everyone knows how bright and witty 
Choate was, and yet it would not be 
fair to say he was a great letter writer, 
or that many of his letters are literature. 
For that he was far too busy—and too 
little inclined to pose. Indeed, it is a 
little puzzling how, in reading these 
letters, one’s interest is maintained to 
the degree it undoubtedly is, for after 
all, they are, for the most part, mere 
chronicles, valuable for what they tell 
rather than for the way in which they 
tell it. Yet from them a reader gets a 


very clear idea of what kind of man the 
writer was, and what sort of career he 
had. His family affections were close 
and tender. He never got over the sud- 
den death of his eldest son at the age 
of nineteen, and on almost every recur- 
rence of the boy’s birthday he alludes to 
his loss. 

It is like enough that lawyers will 
be disappointed with the Life, in so far 
as they are seeking to learn in what his 
strength lay, and how he won his great 
triumphs at the bar, for in his familiar 
letters to his family and friends he never 
talked shop, beyond mentioning from 
time to time the case he had on hand 
at the moment. It was perhaps because 
he had the capacity to throw off his pro- 
fessional cares so easily, that he was 
able to concentrate upon his legal work 
all that was in him. 

JOHN C, ROSE 


The Monster 


THE Monster. By Horace Bleackley. 
York: George H. Doran Company. 
FTER reading “The Monster” with 

gratitude for its unlikeness to the 

regulation novel of this period, one may 
regard with surprise the publisher’s an- 
nouncement of the author as “a powerful 
new realist.” Realist is not a misnomer, 
in the sense of imaginative interpreter. 
But “new realist” suggests youth and 
the modern touch; and the reader of 
these pages feels himself to be in con- 
tact with a mature, almost elderly 
writer, whose matter and manner are 
refreshing as being rather behind the 
times than before them. I had got the 
same impression from ‘‘Anymoon,” a 
year or two ago, but do not recall refer- 
ring it to the facts. “Who’s Who” yields 
up at once a Horace William Bleackley 
who was born in 1868, and published in 
1892 the first of a considerable list of 
novels. It may be that he has but now 
dropped his middle William and taken 
on realism. He is new to us in America, 
at all events, and worth attending to, 
realism or no realism. 

“Anymoon” was a work of fanciful sa- 
tire wherein after-war England was pre- 
sented as undergoing a “Great Upheaval,” 
in course of which a demagogue named 
Anymoon comes to the top. Parliament is 
abolished and a sort of soviet system in- 
stalled. Anymoon runs the National 
Council which, with supposedly small 
powers, really runs the soviets and the 
country. The difficulties and absurdities 
of such an offhand attempt at govern- 
ment are minutely shown up. After a 
time the nation rises in disgust and re- 
tores the old régime, including the 
House of Lords and His Majesty the 
King. Anymoon contrives to remain the 
complacent master of the situation, and 
the curtain goes down on him muttering, 
“They hissed me off the stage as Crom- 


New 


well, but, by Jove, I’ll show them that I 
can play the part of General Monk.” 
Here, certainly, we have no document of 
modern radicalism. Nor is there certain 
comfort for the perfectionist in “The 
Monster.” At most it may be taken as 
an exhibit in the case against the Eng- 
lish factory system—the Monster of the 
story. Against any system there is al- 
ways a case: on the whole Mr. Bleack- 
ley’s attitude is less that of prosecuting 
attorney than that of a thoughtful judge 
summing up. He sees the factory sys- 
tem of England, type of the modern in- 
dustrial machine, as a monstrous birth 
of class greed and breeder of class hatred. 
In his three generations of Willoughbys 
are embodied the whole course and 
spectacle of modern industrial change. 
The first Robert Willoughby belongs to 
the earlier savage days when the Monster 
was as yet unchallenged. At seven he is 
sold out of the workhouse to a factory 
owner as an “apprentice.” With scores 
of other helpless children, he is thrust 
into the deadly routine—“eight or ten 
hours of swinish slumber, fourteen or 
sixteen hours of toil, in the spinning 
mill. Week after week it was the same 
—interminable stretches of dreary and 
laborious work, while he was half starved 
and beaten cruelly for the slightest of- 
fence.” Unlike many of his companions, 
he comes through his apprenticeship 
alive. But if the Monster has not broken 
him, it has absorbed him. He worships 
it, and his one ambition is to make him- 
self a master-spinner. Once his own 
man and the employer of his kind, he 
is ready to employ the very methods .un- 
der which he has suffered. Bitterly he 
resents and resists the new factory acts 
which humanitarian effort gradually ob- 
tains from Parliament. To the end he 
fights against a minimum for child work- 
ers and the reduction of hours for all 
factory labor. His son Stephen follows 
exactly in his steps; it is in the third 
generation, with a second Robert Will- 
oughby on the scene, that the spirit of 
progress triumphs. That spirit has been 
chiefly embodied, however, in a con- 
temporary of Stephen, Musgrave Asshe- 
ton, a sincere enthusiast who is con- 
demned for his pains as a demagogue by 
the profiteering employer, and as a trim- 
mer by the profiteering laborer. He him- 
self feels that the Monster has had too 
much “head start” and that measures 
which might have formed a_ basis 
of permanent industrial harmony and 
content a half-century earlier can now 
be hardly more than temporary pallia- 
tives. Both Assheton and young Robert 
dread and dimly foresee a “Great Up- 
heaval,” an industrial revolution more 
likely to end in anarchy than in a new 
and better order of society. Robert does 
all that he can do, all that any individual 
employer can do, to apply the principles 
of justice in which he believes. All that 
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the piece-work and bonus and profit- 
sharing methods can do, clubs and model 
dwellings and community pleasure- 
grounds, he does gladly and with some 
satisfaction. But he still sees it as only 
a drop in a stormy sea. Not for many 
years can it be hoped that such methods 
will be universally employed, and mean- 
time the tempest gathers in the offing. 
What his grandfather might have helped 
to do can no longer be done. The in- 
dustrial system is still a Monster, still 
an enemy to be subdued; and the end 
he sees not. He can only cling courage- 
ously to his personal programme and hope 
against hope. A book, it must be felt, 
of uncommon thoughtfulness; and, with 
its clear and subtle characterization and 
complete if leisurely action, a story of 
considerable merit. 
H. W. BoyNTON 


English Pageantry 


EncLisH PacEAntry: An Historical Outline. 
By Robert Withington. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 

ig recent publication of the second 
volume of Professor Withington’s 

exhaustive study of English pageantry 

brings to conclusion a task which has oc- 
cupied the author for years, and fur- 
nishes an opportunity for final judgment 
upon the scope, nature, and value of his 
work. Professor Withington has given 
us something much fuller than an out- 
line. He treats in great detail of the de- 
velopment of the pageant from its first 
elements in pagan folk-games and dances 
down to such things of yesterday as the 

Woman-Suffrage Masque at Washington 

in 1913, and the Lord Mayor’s Show of 

1919. In spite of his professed purpose 

to deal only with English and American 

pageants he digresses from time to time 
to tell of Continental spectacles. He de- 
votes a long chapter to tournaments 
which, on his own showing, seem rather 
to have been influenced by the spirit of 
pageantry, at least in their later form, 
than to have contributed to the develop- 
ment of pageantry itself. In two long 
and crowded chapters he deals with the 
late mediwval and renaissance “Royal 

Entry,” showing how this form of wel- 

come assumed dramatic, allegorical, and 

symbolic elements, and developed into a 

genuine pageant. Among these enter- 

tainments he includes the reception of 

Elizabeth at Kenilworth in 1575, al- 

though he declares that it is not, strictly 

speaking, a pageant. The reason for this 
exclusion, that it lacks the popular back- 
ground, is hardly convincing. The vari- 
ous shows at Kenilworth included, it 
would seem, all the pageantic features 
of the Royal Entry, the address of wel- 
come to the sovereign by allegorical fig- 
ures, music, acting—the folk-play of 
Hox-Tuesday—and the various spectacu- 
lar devices such as a floating island, a 


mechanical dolphin, and a display of fire- 
works. That the entertainment was 
given by a noble rather than a munici- 
pality hardly seems to change its essen- 
tial character. 

An interesting chapter discusses the 
Lord Mayor’s Show from its beginning 
under King John to the present time. 
The fact is not without significance that 
this show reached its zenith during the 
great period of the Elizabethan drama, 
when such playwrights as Peele, Dekker, 
Middleton, and Webster condescended to 
arrange the spectacles and wrote the 
speeches. It ceased, of course, with the 
closing of the theatres, was revived with 
the return of the king and the renewed 
dramatic activity of England, only to fall 
into deepening decadence along with the 
decline of the drama in the sterile age of 
the Eighteenth and early Nineteenth cen- 
turies. The closing chapters are mainly 
devoted to the interesting phenomenon, 
new in English-speaking lands, of the 
historical pageant, of the last decade or 
so, which is properly speaking not a 
pageant at all, but a community chron- 
icle play with allegorical elements, closely 
allied to the German Erinnerungsspiel. 
Here surely is a full and complete history 
of the pageant in all its forms. 

What then is a pageant? This is a 
question to which the author furnishes 
no such clear and definite answer as 
might be wished. In the introduction, 
he tells us that the body of pageantry 
is the cars—or floats—the soul is the 
allegory, or symbolism, or history, which 
the living characters represent, and the 
technique is the procession—though this 
has been changed in the latest develop- 
ment—while both early and modern 
forms have a “popular” quality which 
may be called the spirit of pageantry. 
At the close of his long study he attempts 
a classification of modern pageants, 
namely, processional, with floats contain- 
ing significant figures, and static, or the 
dramatic presentation of related epi- 
sodes. This second class subdivides into 
pageants “of the town, by the town,” 
namely, historical, and “of a science or 
art by a restricted group.” Frankly, 
neither of these attempts seems to deter- 
mine the essential character of the page- 
ant. Why not define it at once as a 
subordinate form of drama relying for 
its effect mainly upon spectacle or show, 
as the masque does upon the dance, and 
the opera upon music? The show is as 
a rule processional, though in the Royal 
Entry form it was the audience which 
moved from one stationary pageant to 
another. It has, moreover, a certain 
unity of significance. A Mardi-Gras pro- 
cession of unrelated figures is not a page- 
ant, while a show representing symboli- 
cally London’s welcome to the King, or 
the victory of the Allies, distinctly is. 

Speech and gesture which are of prime 
importance in the drama proper are sub- 
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ordinate in the pageant to significant 
spectacle, whether this take the form of 
tableaux vivants, of mechanical devices, 
or even of fire-works. Even in the later 
developments of what we may call the 
dramatic pageant, it is the spectacle of 
the procession, the costumes, the historic 
and symbolic figures, rather than the 
spoken word, which holds attention. 
The reviewer can testify from his mem- 
ory of the pageant at Oxford in 1907 that 
the greater part of the dialogue of its 
various dramatic scenes was wholly in- 
effective, because quite inaudible to the 
great open air audience, and the most 
successful scenes were those which ap- 
pealed to the eye rather than to the ear. 
And finally the pageant is “popular” in 
the sense that it is presented by 
amateurs, representing in some sense the 
community, before the community as a 
whole. It is, or should be, a free show. 
The practice of charging for admission 
to an enclosed arena is a new and un- 
happy feature of the twentieth century 
pageant. : 

The scope of Professor Withington’s 
work is ample. What can be said of his 
method of treatment and style? The 
ponderous two-volume work may perhaps 
best be characterized as a regulation doc- 
tor’s thesis swollen to gigantic propor- 
tions. It is systematic, analytic, ad- 
mirably fortified with citations and foot- 
notes and soperiferous to a degree (crede 
experto) surpassing poppy and mandra- 
gora. There is not in all its pages a 
single trace of any sensibility on the 
author’s part to the fascination or the 
folly of the hundreds of spectacles that 
he describes. They have never appar- 
ently lived for him. They are only items 
to be appropriately catalogued and classi- 
fied. Even in matters of fact some little 
fault may be found. Why omit all men- 
tion of Chapman’s “Masque of the Middle 
Temple and Lincoln’s Inn,” 1613? Like 
Shirley’s “Triumph of Peace,” of which a 
full description is given (I, 117), it was 
a “pageantic masque” preceded by a pro- 
cession from the city to Whitehall, con- 
sisting of mounted cavaliers, torchbear- 
ers, and triumphal chariots bearing musi- 
cians “attired like Virginian priests,” 
and such symbolic and mythical figures 
as Honor, Eunomia, Premis, and Plutus. 
There is not a detail in Shirley’s pageant 
which may not be paralleled to Chap- 
man’s, twenty-one years before. ‘“Love’s 
Mistake” (I, 120) is an unfortunate 
error for Heywood’s charming play, 
“Love’s Mistress.” This we may char- 
itably ascribe to the printer. It would 
have taken but little investigation to as- 
certain that the “Mr. Lylly” who devised 
speeches for the pageants on the visits 
of Charles V to London in June, 1522, 
was not Wm. Lily, the first master of 
St. Paul’s, as suggested in a footnote 
(I, 175), for Wm, Lily had died in Feb- 
ruary of that year. Professor Withing- 


ton, to be sure, seems uncertain of this 
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identification, a few pages later (I, 179), 
but he apparently has no thought of Geo. 
Lyly, William’s son, a famous scholar of 
his day, who is almost certainly the man 
in question. It is perfectly plain from 
the context that “the many afar off” of 
Gayton’s pamphlet who “will be glad to 
hear what they could not see” does not 
refer to the Royal Family and nobles in 
exile (II, 44, n). Gayton would indeed 
have been a bold man had he suggested 
in 1655 that his descriptive pamphlet of 
the Lord Mayor’s Show was written for 
the entertainment of the exiled Stuarts. 
These are all trifles and yet in a work of 
this sort we have a right to expect free- 
dom from slips due perhaps to haste and 
unnoted in revision. In a work of refer- 
ence accuracy and completeness are the 
first requisites, and it is as a work of 
reference that Professor Withington’s 
book will rest upon the shelves of 
academic libraries. It is not for the 
casual reader, hardly even for the student 
of the drama, but from this time on no 
one will be able to discuss the subject 
of medieval or modern pageantry with- 
out consulting the vast store of facts 
herein assembled. The book of the page- 
ant has yet to be written, but here at 
least is the raw material for it. 
T. M. PARROTT 


The Run of the Shelves 


HE publishers have set aside the 
week beginning March 13 in the in- 
terest of religious books. The date fixed 
upon comes at a time when the Allies 
are grappling with the tremendous task 
of seeing that Germany fulfills her ob- 
ligations. A prayer for unity and a wise 
firmness among the nations with which 
our own has been allied is very much in 
order. 


The usually depressing thing about 
such dissertations as Dr. Bonbright’s 
“Railroad Capitalization, a Study of the 
Principles of Regulation of Railroad Se- 
curities” (Columbia University Press) 
is that, accurate as they are in their 
facts and logical in their reasoning from 
the facts, they lack the character of prac- 
ticality. Doubtless this defect is an in- 
evitable concomitant of the nature of 
such studies and therefore is not fairly 
imputable to the writer. But no discus- 
sion of railroad capitalization and its 
regulation by public authority—and no 
discussion of railroad rates and their 
regulation—is of any real value that does 
not definitely relate itself to the real 
problem which we have to solve concern- 
ing the railroads. That problem is to 
attract a continuous stream of capital 
into the industry of railroad transporta- 
tion. Rates have to be made and capitali- 
zation has to be regulated to this end 
and no scheme of regulation for either 
rates or capitalization is good which does 
not accomplish it—no matter what else 


it may do. Government may regulate 
the rates and Government may regulate 
the capital but the investor is the ulti- 
mate court of judgment and from his 
decision there is no appeal. Of what use 
is it to argue what shall and what shall 
not be the basis of “‘valuation” for rate- 
making, of what shall be a “normal’’ 
proportion of bonded debt to capital 
stock, if this fundamental consideration 
be not set in the very forefront of de- 
bate? State capitol records contain 
many square miles of printed matter on 
“railroad regulation” which might just 
as well as not have been devoted to the 
regulation of traffic on the martian canals 
for all the practical use that they are, 
or ever were. However—that is not Dr. 
Bonbright’s fault. 


“The Colonization of North America, 
1492-1783,” by Bolton and Marshall 
(Macmillan), is a sign of the times in 
the writing of books on American colo- 
nial history. Instead of dealing with the 
thirteen British colonies; whose revolt 
from Great Britain laid the foundations 
for the United States of America, as the 
only colonies deserving of attention in 
the years before 1783, the authors have 
taken as their field of study the whole 
North American continent, including 
such adjacent parts in South America 
and the West Indies as were explored and 
settled during these formative years. 
We have, therefore, within the covers of 
a single volume a comprehensive treat- 
ment of British, Spanish, French, Dutch, 
and Swedish colonizations and the inclu- 
sion of many regions—Mexico, Hudson 
Bay, Guiana, and the West Indies—that 
are commonly unknown to students and 
readers of American history. Further- 
more, the authors have followed the va- 
rious phases of the expansion movement, 
taking the French pioneers across the 
Mississippi and its tributaries and up 
the Saskatchewan to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the Spaniards into South America, 
and the British into the Illinois country, 
Canada, and the Floridas, a method of 
treatment which has resulted in new 
views of inter-colonial rivalry and a 
fuller recognition of those Anglo-Span- 
ish and Franco-Spanish phases which 
have hitherto been almost completely 
overshadowed by the Anglo-French an- 
tagonism and conflict. 

While thus dealing with the wonder- 
ful story of Spanish achievement to the 
southward and the romantic story of 
French activity in the north and west, 
the authors have taken an equally large 
view of British settlement and have de- 
voted many pages to British policy and 
control and the place of the British colo- 
nies in the larger scheme of imperial 
expansion. Thus their plan is encyclo- 
pedic in scope and omits nothing that 
might be included under a strict defini- 
tion of the title of their book. But the 
very comprehensiveness at which they 


aim—for they say in their preface that 
to make the book comprehensive has been 
their principal object—carries with it 
some almost inevitable defects. The 
work is a text-book, designed for the 
class-room and not for the reading pub- 
lic. The pages are packed with informa- 
tion, often imperfectly coérdinated and 
welded, and the style is not alluring, be- 
cause wanting in those qualities of ease, 
vivacity, flexibility, and charm which 
are necessary in order to render attrac- 
tive so comprehensive a treatment. The 
general plan is admirable in conception, 
but the reader who should be drawn to 
the work as accurate, capacious, and in 
the main representative of modern 
scholarship is likely to find himself re- 
pelled by the short paragraphs, black- 
type headings, categorical statements, 
and overfulness of details, which are un- 
happily the approved characteristics of 
a text-book. Despite these defects, how- 
ever, we welcome the work as a pioneer 
in the field and wish that it might be in 
the hands of everyone interested in 
American history. 


Katherine S. Dreier’s “Five Months 
in the Argentine” (Frederic Fairchild 
Shoman), may be of great interest to 
those working in questions of women’s 
rights and social problems, who have 
never been to the River Plate Republics, 
and to those unfamiliar with Spanish 
American traditions and daily customs, 
but the range of the author’s investiga- 
tions does not seem to warrant many of 
her deductions—a better title for the 
book would have been “Five Months in 
Buenos Aires and a visit to An Estan- 
cia.” 

The book comprises a very sketchy 
description of the journey from Chile to 
Buenos Aires—two days and a night—a 
few impressions of the Argentine ““Pam- 
pa”, some sightseeing in the Capital and 
its immediate vicinity, and a dissertation 
upon the trials of the female of the Ar- 
gentine species and the general “cussed- 
ness” of the male, together with an 
interesting description of some of the 
hospitals and charitable institutions of 
Buenos Aires. 

A large portion of the book is devoted 
to women’s rights and the champions of 
their cause and their troubles, political 
and otherwise. 

For those who know Buenos Aires and 
have been there recently, by far the most 
interesting part of the book is the de- 
scription of the general strike of January, 
1919, and the chapters on “Trade Union 
Meetings” and “Election Law.” It is 
unfortunate, however, that one so inter- 
ested in the vital problems of her 
sex in Buenos Aires, and in various 
other important social problems, should 
not have taken more care in the com- 
pilation of her material, used more 
discretion in regard to her style in writ- 
ing, and should have neglected to correct 
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the many glaring mistakes in the spell- 
ing of Spanish names and expressions, 
which occur throughout the book and 
which materially detract from its com- 
position. 


There should be a welcome for any 
publication which will enlighten the 
ignorance, prevalent not only in this 
country but in England and France as 
well, concerning the political, social, and 
economic problems of Italy and her part 
in the negotiations following the great 
war. The Italians are not particularly 
apt at propaganda, and much needs to be 
done to give our press and public at least 
a rudimentary knowledge of the facts as 
a basis for trying to understand the 
situation from Italy’s point of view. A 
little more elasticity of mind and a more 
sympathetic attitude would have kept 
Italy’s allies and associates from disas- 
trous blunders which have not been 
righted even two years after the armis- 
tice. ‘“‘New Italy”, by Helen Zimmern 
and Antonio Agresti (New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Howe) is an interest- 
ing compendium of information concern- 
ing her history and development during 
the last sixty years, with an account of 
her gradual emancipation from foreign 
control and of the conditions leading up 
to her entrance into the war. The book 
is journalistic in style and in method, 
and is written frankly from the Italian 
point of view; it presents a multitude 
of facts and statistics in regard to educa- 
tion, commerce, and other aspects of na- 
tional life, and throws light on the cur- 
rents of opinion in Italy. The publish- 
ers have seen fit to put the date 1920 on 
the title-page. This is entirely mislead- 
ing, as the book has not been changed 
since its appearance in England, obvious- 
ly in 1917. One is disconcerted to find 
the war spoken of as still going on, of 
Cadorna as the undefeated commander, 
and of the peace treaty as an unknown 
quantity in the distant future. There 
is no reference to the tragic events of 
October, 1917, to Italy’s wonderful and 
heroic recovery from disaster, nor to the 
final victory over her hereditary enemy, 
which opened the way for the general 
armistice so soon to follow. All this, as 
well as an account of the events subse- 
quent to the armistice, should find a place 
in a book on “New Italy” dated 1920. 
Yet, perhaps, because of its having been 
written before the armistice, the conclud- 
ing part, with its discussion of the condi- 
tions leading up to the declaration of war 
against Austria in May, 1915, is all the 
more instructive to those of Italy’s allies 
who have in their ignorance adopted a 
hostile and supercilious attitude. 


The publication, by the Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, of “Charlemagne,” an 
anonymous Elizabethan drama, edited by 
Frank L. Schoell, is an act of genuine 
academic piety. In the first place it fills 


a long-felt want. The play has only once 
before been printed, under the title of 
“The Distracted Emperor,” in Bullen’s 
“Old English Plays,” 1884, expensive and 
now almost unprocurable. Further it is 
a tribute by an American university to 
the industry and critical insight of a 
brilliant young French scholar, once num- 
bered among her fellows, whose work in 
this field was destroyed by insensate Ger- 
man folly in the sack of Louvain. As far 
back as 1912, M. Schoell, then a student 
in the Sorbonne, had been attracted by 
the problem of the authorship of this 
play. A study of Chapman undertaken 
during a year spent at Cambridge had 
drawn his attention to the numerous sim- 
ilarities between the signed work of the 
poet and this anonymous drama. Its au- 
thorship was still a disputed point. Bul- 
len had suggested, in turn, the names of 
Tourneur, Marston, and Chapman; Fleay 
those of Field and Dekker; and Schelling 
had left the question open, noting only 
Fleay’s rash ascription to Dekker. M. 
Schoell first attacked the problem in an 
article in the Revue Germanique, Mars- 
Avril, 1912, in which he pointed out in- 
teresting evidence, hitherto unnoticed, 
for Chapman’s authorship, and later 
transcribed the play entire from the 
almost illegible MS. in the British Mu- 
seum, correcting, by the way, numerous 
minor errors in Bullen’s edition. He 
went on to prepare a critical and fully 
annotated edition, which was accepted 
for publication by the Materialen zur 
Kunde des aelteren Englischen Dramas 
at Louvain, and was actually correct- 
ing the final proofs of his work at 
the time of the sack of that ill- 
fated city. M. Schoell, then an officer 
in the French army, was desperately 
wounded and taken prisoner in the Ar- 
gonne late in 1915, and it was not until 
his internment in Switzerland in 1917 
that he was able to resume his studies. 
His copy for the press had perished with 
the proofs at Louvain, but by good for- 
tune he was able to secure his first tran- 
script with numerous notes on the text. 
With these he set himself to restore his 
edition, and his completed work was ac- 
cepted for publication at Princeton as a 
contribution to the task of reparation. 
Limits of space forbid a detailed analy- 
sis of M. Schoell’s argument, but it may 
be permitted to one who has himself 
edited Chapman’s plays to state his per- 
sonal conviction that the young scholar 
has fully demonstrated his thesis, and 
determined, beyond all shadow of a doubt, 
Chapman's authorship of the play. The 
proof is cumulative; it is not only a mat- 
ter of common sources, Petrarch, Erizze, 
and Goulard, of similarity of theme, plot- 
construction, characterization, and eth- 
ical tone; but even more important and 
fully convincing, the constant, one might 
almost say continuous, parallelism of 
style, extending from the repeated use of 





similar words and phrases to the almost 
verbal identity of elaborate similes. Even 
the most ingenious imitator, composing 
with the work of Chapman open before 
him, could hardly have attained so per- 
fect a reproduction of the old master’s 
manner, and would certainly have failed 
to retain so much of the strange, lofty, 
confused, and curiously immoral spirit 
of his great original. M. Schoell’s work 
is a definite contribution to our knowl- 
edge of one of the greatest Elizabethans, 
and his book deserves a place in the li- 
brary of every American university. 


It is evident that the midshipmen at 
the Naval Academy are certain to acquire 
a full appreciation of the importance of 
sea power if one may judge by the 
fact that two books on this topic have just 
been brought out by instructors at that 
institution, “A History of Sea Power,” 
by Professors Stevens and Westcott 
(Doran), and “Sea Power in American 
History,” by Associate Professors Krafft 
and. Norris (Century). Both works are 
excellent in form, interestingly written, 
and well supplied with maps, illustra- 
tions, and indices. That they draw their 
inspiration from Mahan’s classic volumes 
goes without saying; indeed they draw 
upon him freely. It may be remembered 
that he only dealt in detail with the 
events between 1660 and 1815. The first 
named of these publications seeks to ex- 
tend his treatment to campaigns not 
covered by him. Practically it is a his 
tory of naval warfare from ancient times 
to the present day, but only in general, 
non-technical terms and as bearing upon 
the subject of sea power. Each chapter 
discusses one epoch briefly but ably and 
closes with an appropriate but not ex- 
haustive bibliography for the benefit of 
those who care to go more fully into the 
question. Considerable space is devoted 
to the story and history of Jellicoe’s fight. 
Few will disagree with the authors’ con- 
clusion: “If the Battle of Jutland re- 
ceives the stamp of approval as the best 
that could have been done, then the Brit- 
ish or the American officer of the future 
will know that he is expected primarily 
to ‘play safe.’ But he will never tread 
the path of Blake, Hawke, or Nelson, the 
men who made the traditions of the serv- 
ice, and forged the anchors of the British 
Empire.” The last chapter, ‘“Conclu- 
sions,” merits careful reading. One fac- 
tor in the success of the anti-submarine 
campaign, important as it proved to be, 
is not mentioned. This factor was the 
policy observed by the Allies of giving 
out no news of any U-boat captured or 
otherwise accounted for. This secrecy 
broke down the morale of the German 
submarine service. The enthusiastic 
volunteering, which prevailed at the out- 
set, gave place to arbitrary assignment 
to a dreaded duty; efficiency was im- 
paired; defeat finally resulted. 
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This book should be in the hands of 
all naval officers of the new generation 
and especially of statesmen upon whom 
may eventually rest the responsibility of 
heeding or not heeding the teachings of 
Mahan here sympathetically brought up 
to date. 

The second book under consideration 
might have been condensed to advantage 
by omitting tactical descriptions of naval 
actions which somewhat divert the 
reader’s attention from the main theme. 
What Paul Jones, Decatur, Porter, Far- 
ragut, e. a., did has become a twice-told 
tale, familiar to all, and might have been 
taken for granted, interesting as are the 
pages devoted to these naval heroes. A 
natural impulse to question the authors’ 
reasoning in other instances is created by 
the astounding statement that “. . the 
sinking of the Lusitania and of American 
ships with the consequent loss of Ameri- 
can lives, did bring on war with Ger- 
many .’ If they can believe this, 
they can believe anything, to paraphrase 
Lord Ellenborough’s reply when ad- 
dressed by a stranger as “Mr. Jinks, I 
believe.” Again (p. 92), they are seen 
to share the general opinion that Napo- 
leon was wholly bad and without redeem- 
ing traits; yet the suspicion is now 
growing in many quarters that England 
made a mistake in opposing, on mon- 
archical grounds, the deliberate choice of 
the French people. Why is Commodore 
Stockton’s great work in California ig- 
nored? How could a Spanish galleon 
have made the voyage from “Lima to 
Cadiz” as suggested? Lima is an inland 
city, and the vessel in question, the Caca- 
fuego, was taken by Drake on her way to 
Panama. In spite of sundry flaws, the 
book is really valuable, especially in its 
comments on commerce and trade open- 
ings. 


A Celestial Hermitage 


HE World is too much with us. We 

had expected to find a retreat some- 
where among the faery isles of the South 
Seas. But now, we hear, no atoll is so 
remote that it is safe from the inquisi- 
tive tourist or the mad colonist. Instead, 
therefore, we have decided to seek out 
that spot in the Nan Shan range where 
Po Chii-i, the Chinese Horace, built his 
thatched hut, and build another as like 
it as the scattered allusions in the poet’s 
verse will furnish out directions. 

The place is between the Eastern For- 
est and the Western Forest Temples, be- 
neath the Incense-Burner Peak, and has 
“an unrivaled prospect of cloud-girt 
waters and spray-clad rocks.” Before it 
used to be ten tall pines and a thousand 
tapering bamboos. It is encircled by 
flowing waters, whereof the spray will 
reach the cottage eaves. We pray and 
believe that the pines still stand there, 
“true to their ancient vows.” The garden 


and the green creepers which fenced it in 
and the pond (with red pomegranate and 
white lotus clustering on the steps) are 
doubtless gone. But these shall be re- 
stored. Far from the World’s Dust, only 
woodland sounds reach thither; the 
mournful cries of mountain apes and the 
sad twitterings of valley birds. 
On the Pén River fish are cheap as mud; 
Early and late I will eat them, boiled and fried, 
With morning rice at the temple under the hill, 
And evening wine at the island in the lake. 
— —_— my thoughts turn to my native 
andr 
For in this place one could well end one’s age. 
The above in the words of Po Chii-i him- 
self (as translated by Arthur Waley, 
from whose remarkable ‘170 Chinese 
Poems” and “More Translations from the 
Chinese” we have “lifted” much), who 
was a native of Shansi, and deemed him- 
self an exile in far Kiang-si. Po Chii-i 
incidentally notes that the river-wine is 
exceedingly good and that, despite the 
tropical flora, the climate is cool. 

Here, if anywhere, one’s thoughts may 
“wander in the Great Void.” Here, if 
anywhere, one may “drift on the stream 
of Infinite Flux.” Here, if anywhere, 
one may compose oneself to follow the 
advice of the incomparable T’ao Ch’ien: 

When you must go—then go, 
And make as little fuss as you can. 

We can picture ourselves there, with 
the following additaments: a gibbon or 
two [we forgot; Hylobates Tenasserim 
no longer ranges as far north as Kiu- 
kiang]; a cockatoo “coloured like the 
peach-tree blossom”; a crane standing at 
the top of the steps leading to the pond; 
a Buddhist bonze (very dirty) ; a Taoist 
priest ditto; a Sakyamuni by Wu Taotzii; 
a horse by Han Kan; a landscape by 
Wang Wei; birds and flowers by Hsii 
Hsi; a bronze wine vase, 600 B. C., 
adorned by a hideous tao-tieh and with 
glorious patina of red and green; a Sung 
incense-burner inlaid with lapis-lazuli; 
flagons of jade and rock-crystal; manu- 
scripts of the Nineteen Pieces of Old 
Poetry, of the Shih Ching, of the Liao 
Chi, of the Hung Lou Méng; etc., ete. 
Gazing afar, we behold: 

Misty birds/lost in yellow air, 
Windy sails kicking white waves. 

Here through the autumn afternoons, 
as the “scented year draws to its close,” 
we shall sit drinking tea with our dirty 
but pious friends out of porcelain of in- 
credible beauty: ‘“hare’s fur” and “part- 
ridge” cups, or cool blue céladon of Yung- 
lo, yellow of Hung-Chi, sang de beuf of 
Lang-Yao, flambé, glaze of kingfisher 
green, of iron-rust or of tea-dust; infinite 
fragile loveliness of color and of shape, 
converted by magic from clay and fels- 
path and marble and tinctured with hues 
of Paradise; type of the Chinese genius- 
delicate, simple, sure, Celestial, Menda- 
cious. Oh ye potters of Fu-kien and 
King-té-shén! 

HENRY W. BUNN 


Drama 


Icelandic and Other Drama 


“Ty yvind of the Hills,” by Johann Sigur- 

jonsson, an Icelandic author of 
repute, is the current offering at the 
Greenwich Village Theatre. I shall not 
apologize for not having read the book. 
A book can not be read upon the boards, 
but neither can a play be seen between 
covers, nor can a play as play be fairly 
judged by a combination of the points of 
view of reader and spectator. On the 
stage, the last two acts of “Eyvind” 
secede, as it were, from the first two, and 
fail to give any clear account either of 
their own meaning or of their connection 
with their predecessors. At the close of 
Act II, Halla, the rich, sheep-rearing 
widow, gives up property and station to 
share outlawry in the hills with Eyvind, 
a young man amenable to the law for a 
theft that hardly stains his character. So 
far we have had only a warm-hearted, 
bright-colored play, with situations and 
humor and spirited local color, and a 
pinch or tincture of the innocently dia- 
bolic. From this point on, the play, like 
its heroine, breaks with law, turns grim 
in the third act and rancorous in the 
fourth without strong or plain necessity. 
In Act III we are told with a composure 
almost as confounding as the fact itself 
that Halla has killed her own child be- 
cause she lacked the means to rear it 
properly. We can not but rejoice that a 
country in which providence and con- 
science prompt mothers to child-murder 
should be segregated from a humaner 
universe by breadths of pitiless Arctic 
sea. 

In Act IV, Eyvind and Halla, after six- 
teen years of union, find themselves 
snowbound in a storm-swept cabin in the 
Icelandic hills; neither has tasted food 
for seven days. Hunger gnaws finally 
even into ideals and affections, and they 
seize the moment to disinter, to raltreat, 
to disavow, their own past. Here one 
puts a question. If the psych< relation 
between this man and wozan is the 
theme of the play, why -re abnormal 
physical conditions like a even days’ fast 
permitted to obscure ar{ to distort the 
issue? On the other nd, if the theme 
is the devastation o the affections by 
hunger, of what ue are the first three 
acts? Possibly it 3 hardship in general, 
not hunger, that®Ccupies the dramatist. 
Perhaps he wo tell us that love, if not 
a hothouse p)-!t, is a house-plant, that it 
must be pet*d and nursed and shielded, 
that it tu~8 dwarfish and scrubby like 
other ve-tation, as it climbs from ledge 
to ledg of the unfeeling hills. This may 
be trr for you and me, Is it true for 
Hall the heroic exception? Hardship 
bir’ 48 often as it looses; if it parts 
E/ind from Halla, it must be through 
#¢ Open or secret aid of some other 
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principle of dissolution. The nicety of 
the points on which they wrangle seems 
curiously at variance with the surround- 
ings. The man does what the woman 
asks, and the woman twits him with 
egotistic motives. Is starvation peevish 
about motives? We have not journeyed to 
this dread island, least of all have we 
crept into the famine-ridden interior of 
this dreary hovel, to be rejoined by the 
sophistications which we left behind in 
London and New York. 


Miss Margaret Wycherly put much art 
at the service of the Halla of the earlier 
acts; in the last half of the play she was 
adequate. Neither her delicate pencil- 
lings, however, nor her adequacies solved 
the real problem—the consolidation of 
the earlier and later Hallas. The very 
fineness of Miss Wycherly’s needle dis- 
qualifies it for sewing up the huge rents 
in the workmanship of Sigurjonsson on 
the stage. The other actors, taken as a 
group, gave a clear image of a rustic, 
hardy, strongly featured life, opening by 
starts upon sinister possibilities. 

I came away happy the other night 
from the performance of Arnold Ben- 
nett’s “Great Adventure” (the drama- 
tization of his “Buried Alive’), at the 
Neighborhood Playhouse. It did not in- 
deed offer me the clear flame of thought 
or even the joy of quintessential drama, 
but I drew from it much pleasure and 
that entire content which is the rarest 
of sensations for the discriminating play- 
goer. No greater contrast to “Eyvind” is 
conceivable; nothing that was drama 
could be more cool, equable, and unper- 
turbed than Mr. Bennett’s “Great Adven- 
ture.” His starting-point indeed is dram- 
atic in the oldest and simplest sense. The 
authors of “A Scrap of Paper” and 
“Charley’s Aunt” would have found noth- 
ing to criticise in the idea that a man, 
mistaken for his own valet at the moment 
when that valet is carried off by pneu- 
monia, should bury his own identity in 
the grave of his dead servant. But 
Sardou or Brandon Thomas might have 
hesitated to make the man a painter, and 

would have brusquely vetoed a culmina- 
tion arising out of a suit brought by an 
American pyicture-buyer against a 
European picture-broker for the sale of 
masterpieces Whose date was posterior 
to the alleged death-date of their creator. 
The drama of Stuation which Mr. 
Bennett began to Write and then refused 
to write disquiets us yt first in our re- 
ception of the drama 01 observation and 
character which was the tal issue of his 
pains. There is an extrawgance in Mr. 

Bennett’s play, but it is an xtravagance 

that rebukes and arrests itsee eontinu- 

ally. He has a madcap theme, wt he is 

Arnold Bennett, and the alluretynts of 

sobriety might almost be said t0%¢ ag)- 

ways tempting him to forget his ORjgg- 
tions to extravagance. That the playye. 
mains a play in spite of all its temp\. 


tions and incitements to be something 
else is a high tribute to the strength of 
Mr. Bennett’s virtuosity. That virtuosity 
is most active in particulars; he can stage 
a detail; he can whet the feeling for de- 
tail in his audience. He is far from being 
a Shakespeare or Moliére, but I am not 
sure that Moliére or even Shakespeare 
could have gained a laugh for the un- 
zwsthetic wife’s remark before her hus- 
band’s canvas: “I’m sure it’s a beautiful 
picture, and the frame’s lovely.” The 
play has very little momentum, but what 
is the use of momentum? In a sled it car- 
ries us over bare spots, in a drama over 
dull places. Where the snow is every- 
where or the interest unflagging, one 
may get on comfortably with scant 
momentum. 


In the second act the body of the valet 
is buried in his master’s place in West- 
minster Abbey, and satire exults in the 
absurdity. But why should it exult? 
When a great man’s body is placed in the 
Abbey, it is his name that is honored 
through his ashes, and, if his name 
should chance to be honored through the 
ashes of somebody else, the pith of the 
observance is untouched, and neither the 
artist’s fame nor the nation’s taste incurs 
dishonor. On whom is the joke? On the 
valet who gets the tomb? On the artist 
who gets the renown? On the nation that 
applauds desert? 

I have hardly seen in New York a more 
rounded performance than that of “The 
Great Adventure.” Mr. Ian Maclaren 
acted the painter discerningly, and the 
very roughness of his acting as [lam 
Carve was part of the finish of his acting 
as Ian Maclaren. A smarter and cruder 
picture would have been more instantly 
effective, and perhaps one sighed at times 
for this effect. The modulaation which 
enriched the part for the critic impover- 
ished it for the layman, and after all 
there is a layman in every critic. Miss 
Deirdre Doyle gave a really charming 
portrayal of Janet Cannot, the lower 
middle-class widow, in whom all that is 
low and middling is merged in the sheer 
radiance of physical and moral health, 
and in whom nature shines out in ap- 
parent scorn and defiance of the art on 
which it really leans. Almost every part 
was well taken, and the abundance of re- 
source which could spare so good an actor 
as Mr. Henry Crosby to so small a part 
as that of the American millionaire is 
seldom matched outside of Grand Street. 

Porto-Riche’s “Amoureuse” is an 
ultra-French play. Its transportation to 
New York in Mr..Henry Baron’s adap- 
tation, “The Tyranny of Love” (offered 
in special matinees at the Bijou Theatre) 
is the source of incongruities. But these 
should be compared with the difficulties 
of the alternative. If it is hard to domes- 

ticate Paris in New York, it is hard to 
take New Yorkers to Paris. Remoteness 
is sometimes more estranging than im- 








propriety. I question if the New York 
setting did not give to the New York 
audience a sense of homelikeness which 
enabled it to forgive those maladjust- 
ments which grieve and anger critics, but 
which anger more than they grieve. 

The story records a conflict between 
science and love in a physician of forty- 
three in whom science would overpower 
love but for the unfair advantage which 
love has in the presence of a young, beau- 
tiful, and exacting wife. The love of this 
young woman has never wavered. Alas! 
it has never flagged. It has been inces- 
sant, importunaate, insatiable. She has 
wreaked upon her husband an adoration 
to which his organism is responsive and 
his heart rebellious. In their frequent 
quarrels all the points are on her side 
and all the reason on his. What can he 
say to her when his charges and her de- 
fense are virtually one and the same— 
her faithfulness and wifely fervor? The 
real point of course is that these grants 
imply claims, and that, granting unduly, 
she claims unduly. In her embraces his 
career is strangled. 

After a violent quarrel the husband in 
a few insensate words abandons his wife 
to his friend, and for an instant she as- 
sents to the transfer. It is characteristic 
of the play that this act, so momentous 
in most dramas, should in “Amoureuse” 
be merely episodic. It is the supreme re- 
tort, but, like all the other retorts, it has 
its source in love and its sequel in recon- 
ciliation. The husband creeps to her 
feet. No wonder she is victor. The de- 
votee of love is bound to vanquish the 
amateur, or at most the cultivator, of 
science. His situation is pitiful, but not 
more pitiful than he. Half his nature, 
and all his history, is on her side. He is 
a tired but unsated profligate, and the 
wholesome lesson of the play is twofold: 
First, a man of science can not keep house 
with a libertine in the same personality; 
second, a man of science can not succeed 
a libertine as mastter of the house. The 
coloring of this vivid and penetrating 
play is less wholesome than the design. 
Porto-Riche is French and a dramatist; 
perhaps it was inevitable that his play 
should live more in the passion it rebukes 
than in the science it champions. 

Miss Estelle Winwood’s presentation 
of the wife was rather extraordinary. 
Not only as the caressing wife—the ivy 
mimicking the serpent, but as the woman 
in whom the indomitable is masked under 
girlish contours and a slender voice, her 
attainment was high. She could sur- 
charge the tone which she attenuated, 
and could, in the high tide of virtuosity, 
become suddenly and piercingly sincere. 
Mr. Cyril Keightley as the husband kept 
the play in New York, and the section 
of New York in which he kept it was not 
Fifth Avenue. The support was good, 
and the setting excellent. 

O. W. FIRKINS 
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Music 


New Stars and Old Favorites 
at the Manhattan and the 
Metropolitan 


wu the Chicago Opera season over 

so far as New York is concerned, 
and the Metropolitan announcing its last 
novelties, suppose by way of change we 
turn for a few moments from the dis- 
cussion of the operas we have heard to 
the consideration of some singers we 
have heard in them. For though great 
works are more important than great 
singers, even Pattis and Carusos, without 
interpreters we could not know those 
works. 

The re-appearance of Lucrezia Bori 
at the Metropolitan has been most wel- 
eome; not only because with that win- 
ning artist we have had youth and fervor 
put into old réles, but also and especially 
because of the deep sympathy aroused 
some years ago by her enforced with- 
drawal from the opera boards. The 
operation which checked her career has 
left her pure soprano voice unspoiled. 
She has delighted us as the Mimi of “La 
Bohéme” and as the Fiora of “L’Amore 
dei Tre Re.” 

A tenor of rare value has been heard, 
too, at the Metropolitan, in the Italian, 
Benjamin Gigli. He has a voice of genuine 
beauty and wide range, true, flexible, and 
as a rule well used, except at times when 
he has forced it, very needlessly. The 
baritone Danise has done much to lend 
new lustre to some parts Which he has 
sung. And though a novice with her 
art still to be mastered, the young Ameri- 
can, Cora Chase, has won much praise in 
coloratura characters. These additions 
to the Metropolitan company may help 
it to approach another season with a 
show of confidence, if, as seems likely, 
we should have to do for a year more 
without Caruso. Had Muratore been 
free, as he was not, his engagement 
would have been of vast importance to 
our leading opera house. But he has now 
been re-engaged for the Chicago com- 
pany, of which, with Mary Garden, he 
will next year be among the reigning 
stars. 

Next season Galli-Curci will be heard 
both in Chicago and New York, though 
here she will appear not with her old asso- 
ciates, but with their competitors. While 
the secession, or to be accurate, half se- 
cession of this artist from the Chicago 
company will take from it one of its 
finest voices, it should be possible, I 
think, to fill the void with our own 
“Minnesota Nightingale,” as Florence 
Macbeth is now known in her home 
State. Miss Macbeth has a very lovely 
Voice, clear, true, agreeable, charming, 
and well trained; Her Gilda and Ophelia 
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Recent MACMILLAN Books ——— 








The Mystery of a Sinister Room 


The Grey Room 


By Eden Phillpotts 


The most cheerful room at Chadlands was rumored to be 
“haunted.” The new son-in-law of the house, laughing at orders, de- 
termined to lay the ghost. He was found dead in the morning. His 
devout father probes for a supernatural cause, a famous detective for 
a natural one; both with the same fatal result. The solution is unique 
among mystery stories. 

“It is, speaking cautiously and without regard for the niceties, a 
corker. It is an illustration of what‘a practised and talented writer can 
do. Altogether the best story of the kind I have read in a year or two.” 
—Edmund Lester Pearson in Weekly Review. Send for circular. $2.00 








The Deciding Factor in Combat 
Battle Studies By Colonel Ardant Du Picq 


Edited by Major R. C. Corron and Col. J. N. Greery. With a Foreword by 
Marshal Focu and Preface by Frank H. Simonps. 





A French Colonel of 1870 gives a classic statement, now for the first time 
translated, of the fundamental principles of actual battle. It is particularly 
illuminating in view of the recent War. “Colonel Ardant du Picq,” writes Marshal 
Foch, “was the exponent of moral force, the most powerful element in the 
strength of armies. He has shown it to be the preponderating influence in the 
outcome of battles.” $3.00 





Poems of Life 


Highland Life and Other Poems 
By Henry Adams Bellows 
A group of thoughtful and sincere lyrics, many on the sea, by a young mari 


whose inspiration has come from life rather than from books, and who will 
appeal to readers of many minds. $1.75 








The Living Drama 


Essays on Modern Dramatists 
By William Lyon Phelps 


Alive and interesting essays about Barrie, Shaw, Galsworthy, Rostand, Clyde, 
Fitch, who was a friend of the author’s boyhood, Maeterlinck, with whom he 
talked in Paris; all men whom he “chooses to write about because their work 
interests him and they are modern.” $2.50 








A Yarn of Valiant Adventure 


Timber Wolves 
By Bernard Cronin 


In which young Jack Heritage goes on a legal errand into the big 
timber lands of Tasmania and finds himself swept into a stormy current 
of intrigue and exploitation far removed from the legal atmosphere. 
Valiantly he joins forces with the settlers—and Peggy Adaire—against 
the timber ring ; and neither he nor the reader has a dull moment. Send 
for circular. $2.00 
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DUTTON BOOKS. 


OF TIMELY INTEREST 





Democracy and 
the Human 
Equation 


By ALLEYNE IRELAND 
THE AUTHOR 


The World describes him as: “One 
of a small group of men who have 

made comparative government the 
subject of special and widely com- 
prehensive study. 
authority and also with a gift of 
making his pages interesting to that 
mass of readers which it is desirable, 
and if something is to be done, 
necessary to interest.” 


THE DEBATABLE QUESTION 


The Boston Post states it: “A 
strong believer in heredity as being 
the determining factor in producing 
great men, he would restore repre- 
sentation and banish delegation; he 
would limit the elective franchise; 
he would make the administrative 
element in government an applied 
science. But whether these would 
actually result in a vastly improved 
government, or in giving more power 
to the powerful is a debatable ques- 
tion. ... But every book like this 
which is sincere and _ honestly 
thought out is of value to all who 
are thinking at all upon the great 
problems of to-day.” 


THE BOOK 


The New York Herald says: 


fascinating and 


“It is 
absorbing; it is 


packed full of fact and has a texture 


of close thinking and incisive ex- 
pression. It should be read by all 
Americans who are conscious enough 
of the responsibility 
them, at this time, to wish to dis- 
cover accurately just where we stand 
nationally, and to consider the ex- 
isting state of things political in the 
United States.” 
Price, > $3.00 _ 00 


War Time Strikes 


By ALEXANDER M. BING 


A digest and sympathetic analysis of the 
extremely valuz able material collected by 
the author as an active worker in the 
settlement of labor controversies during 
the war. 


Tne Making ot Tomorrow 


By greenery ROBBINS 


bes! Bostcn Post remarks: “Most of the 


»oks seem to be written for these groups, 
om reactionaries and the radicals. . 
No mW and then, however, one comes across 
a 7k that expresses the ideas of the 
gres at majority in between. . . . It is the 
sort of book that should be more familiar 


to a great many people.’ $2.00 


In Search of the Soul 


By BERNARD HOLLANDER, M 


A comprehensive history of the a 
sophical speculations and scientific re- 
se arches into the mechanism of thought, 
emotion and conduct, from ancient time 
to ibe present day. With an original at- 
tempt to account for the mind and char- 
acter of man. In two volumes. $20.00 





Order through any b 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY | 


ookstore or direct from 


681 Fifth Avenue, New York 


He writes with | 


resting upon | 








were achievements such as any might 
have envied. It is not often that one 
sees such a tempestuous and prolonged 
ovation as she won the other afternoon 
in “Hamlet.” For my part, I would just 
as lief hear Miss Florence Macbeth as 
Gilda or Ophelia as even Galli-Curci at 
her best. 

For reasons as to which I have no 
knowledge, the Scotch tenor Joseph His- 
lop had scant notice while he sang at 
the Manhattan. But he is none the less 
a fine and honest artist, with an engag- 
ing presence, and a special fitness for 
some lyric parts. We heard him only 
as the Mario of “Tosca” and as the Pink- 
erton of “Madama Butterfly.” Abroad 
he is identified more closely with such 
roles as the des Grieux of “Manon” and 
the Rodolfo of ““La Bohéme.” His voice, 
a vibrant, pleasing voice of lyric quality, 
is not by any means his only asset. He 
has intelligence and taste. He phrases 
well. And on occasion he reveals no little 
power. 

Of the Italians who have made their 
mark again with Chicagoans I need only 
mention Titta Ruffo and his less domi- 
nant but admirable colleague, Carlo 
Galeffi. The art of Bonci is still what 
it long has been. But the once silvery 
tones are not so silvery as of yore. The 
tremendous volume of the voice of Titta 
Ruffo wrought its accustomed spell, re- 
gardless of what many may have thought 
about his indifference to nuances. Galeffi, 
while he can not boast of Titta Ruffo’s 
over-powering tones, has sung discreetly, 
with good taste and with effect. 

The Othello of the American tenor 
Marshall did not quite thrill us as it did 
the Chicagoans. As an interpreter this 
singer won much praise. But the pro- 
duction of his voice was often forced. 

But the crowning triumphs of the 
brief Manhattan season were scored by 
Mary Garden and by Muratore. In “Car- 
men,” “Faust,” “Le Jongleur,” and, 
above all, in “Monna Vanna” Miss 
Garden rivaled and, indeed, outshone all 
her best previous efforts, with the one 
notable exception of her interpretation 
of the mysterious Mélisande in “Pélléas.” 
She rose at times to real poetic heights. 
Her Monna Vanna is a thing apart, an 
achievement of the very noblest, purest 
kind. 

And Muratore! Can any one forget 
with what romantic charm he sang as 
Romeo? Could any other artist on the 
boards have come within hailing distance 
of chivalric, graceful, virile Prinzevalle? 
And his Don Jose—warrier, impassioned, 
earnest, soldierly, the very lover we had 
waited for in “Carmen.” Only as des 
Grieux, at one point in one act, did he 
fall just a little short of his own ideals. 
But, after all, he need not sing des 

Grieux. The part might suit another 
artist better. 


CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 





The Conversion of Ger- 
man War. Industries 
into Peace Industries 


HE Treaty of Versailles requires a 
final reduction of the former Ger- 
man army to 100,000 men and the deliy- 
ery or destruction of gigantic quantities 
of war material of all kinds. A corollary 
to this is the transformation of Ger- 
many’s war industries into peace indus- 
tries. 

The extensive State manufactories of 
artillery at Munich and Lippstadt, of 
powder at Hanau and Dachau, of explo- 
sives at Siegburg and Ingolstadt, of 
muskets at Erfurt and Amberg, of tor- 
pedoes at Friedrichsort, near Kiel, the 
State ship- and dockyards, and above 
all the former’ Reichswerke (now 
Deutschwerke) at Spandau must de- 
vote their attentions henceforth to the 
manufacture of peace commodities. These 
former State undertakings have been 
brought under one administration and 
head and changed into a stock company, 
the “Deutsche Werke Aktiengesell- 
schaft,” in which the State remains 
the sole stockholder, and the manage- 
ment is run upon purely commercial 
principles. Besides these State under- 
takings several noteworthy private con- 
cerns must be mentioned: Krupp at 
Essen, Rheinmetallfabrik Orenstein und 
Koppel, Dynamit - Aktiengesellschaft, 
formerly Alfred Nobel, Hamburg, and 
many others. 

Before continuing I must make one 
general remark: It has been stated from 
time to time that munitions were still 
being secretly manufactured in some 
German plants. These reports are false. 
The German workmen, who belong almost 
exclusively to one of the three branches 
of Socialists, either the so-called Ma- 
jority-Socialists, the Independent Social- 
ists, or the Communists, are bound to re- 
fuse to make arms and munitions. 

I will begin with the Spandau works, 
as fairly reliable and detailed informa- 
tion is available about them, whereas 
most of the other concerns issue only 
very general statements. 

The State Works at Spandau cover an 
area about 3 km. long and on an aver- 
age about 114 km. wide. At the height of 
the war, in 1918, no less than 68,000 
men were employed there. The works 
consist of a great number of individual 
groups of buildings, in which everything 
appertaining to war industry was manu- 
factured. Some were easily available for 
new lines; others, like the powder manu- 
factory, were established in such an un- 
economic manner that it has been impos- 
sible to make any use of them at present. 
About 12,000 men are employed at 


Spandau, and the concern has succeeded 
in remaining remarkably free from the 
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ever-prevailing strikes. Since May, 1919, 
very considerable work has been accom- 
plished in transforming the plant. The 
artillery shops have been transformed 
into a general machine shop and plant 
for repairing locomotives and manufac- 
turing wagons of various kinds; the 
projectile factory is now a smelting 
works and foundry; the small-arms fac- 
tory makes shot-gun ammunition for 
hunters and sundry small articles, such 
as alarm clocks, parts of cars, etc.; in 
other buildings of this extensive plant 
iron bedsteads and milk centrifugals are 
made, besides great numbers of drays, 
tilting carts, agricultural wagons, etc., 
which are chiefly for delivery to the 
Entente. In another department arti- 
ficial limbs are made of elektron, a metal 
lighter than aluminum. 

One of the most curious and signifi- 
cant sights in the works are the tremen- 
dous mountains of scrap iron and steel, 
composed of the broken-up parts of war 
material of all kinds, guns, gun car- 
riages, caissons, shells, etc. These are 
melted in to be used again, or are used 
as parts in the manufacture of centrifu- 
gals, etc. 

At last year’s autumn Leipzig Messe 
the Deutsche Werke exhibited their 
varied products, such as machines for 
railway shops, machine tools, tilting 
carts, bedsteads, centrifugals, typewri- 
ters, ladders, cash boxes, razors, leather 
goods. Besides these there was a spe- 
cial exhibition of medium-priced fur- 
niture, intended for persons of moderate 
means, but at the same time worked 
from artistic designs; also office furni- 
ture. It must be noted that these works 
have to meet special difficulties in arrang- 
ing their scale of prices; their products 
must not be too high priced, as they 
would find few or no buyers; neither 
may they be cheaper than goods made 
by private concerns, as these latter would 
immediately complain of the ruinous 
competition of the State Works. A 
golden mean must be found, and appar- 
ently it has been, as the management had 
a successful time at Leipzig, and their 
future seems assured, provided sufficient 
coal can be obtained and labor troubles 
avoided. Another branch of the former 
Reichswerke, now Deutschwerke, is the 
Kiel ship and dockyard. 


Of this concern unfavorable reports 
have been spread for some time in and 
out of Germany. It has been said that 
no work was being done and that illegal 
and underhand transfer of Government 
property had been carried on. It has 
been possible to controvert the above 
statements and to give a true account of 
conditions there. Work is being carried 
on in all the branches of the plant. The 
only difficulty is that the concern does 
not yet get sufficient contracts and raw 
materials and the workmen sufficient 
quantities of strengthening food. 
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Eight Books by Three Authors 


Y three men who daily conduct “columns” in New York papers 
and whose published writings have been widely received. Any 
one of the books below will make delightful reading. 





Parnassus on Wheels. Christopher Morley. $1.34 
Shandygaff. Christopher Morley. $1.74 
Pipefuls. Christopher Morley. $1.74 
Prefaces. Don Marquis. $1.74 
Hermoine. Don Marquis. $1.74 
Something Else Again. F. P. Adams. $1.34 
Weights and Measures. F. P. Adams. $1.34 
Toboganning on Parnassus. F. P. Adams. $1.34 


‘*“READ ONE GOOD BOOK EACH WEEK’”’ 


Book Department, Main Floor, Rear, 35th St. 


HERALD SQUARE NEW YORK 





















+"Monel— 
* the permanent screen 


It is not the initial price of the screen 
that counts, but the continual replacement 
and the labor costs of installing. 

Monel metal screening costs a few cents 
more a foot, but its service life is much 
longer than other high grade screening, be- 


ause it is not only as s 
The name Monel identfies the cause it 3 y trong as steel but 


natural nickel alloy — 67% also cannot rust and resists salt water and 
nickel, 28% copper and 5% : 

other metals — produced by Sea alr. 

The International Nickel . ee ‘ 

Enea. Send inquiries to: 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY 


43 Exchange Place, New York 
The International Nickel Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont, 
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In Belgium— 
A Street Scene 
in Bruges 
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GUARANTY I RUST COMPANYor NEW YorRK 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 


THIS 


BRUSSELS 


Cjuaranty 


Service to Iravelers 


Company, with its own European 


branches and world-wide banking connections, 
offers in its Travelers’ Checks and Letters of 
Credit safeguarded funds, available the world 
over. 


GUARANTY TRAVELERS’ CHECKS, in con- 


venient denominations, can be used as ready 
money, yet the holder is protected against loss. 


GUARANTY LETTERS OF CREDIT are orders upon 
our correspondents throughout the world for 
funds and at the same time are personal in- 
troductions. 


These safe and convenient forms of interna- 
tional money may be obtained at banks. Write 
to us or ask your bank for a booklet on 
Guaranty Service to Travelers. 
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The Workmen’s Council of the concern 
has now communicated with the Coun- 
cils of other great industrial under. 
takings in the endeavor to obtain more 
raw materials and contracts. It must 
be noted that every German industria] 
undertaking has a Workmen’s Council 
which advises and promotes the inter. 
ests of the workmen, in truth a soviet, 
but organized in a more intelligent man- 
ner, whereas the Russian soviet hag 
only achieved destruction, not upbuilding, 

In the last few months the Kiel yard 
has built two 8,000-ton freight steamers 
for the Entente and one fish steamer; 
besides, two more freight steamers 
and several fish steamers are under way, 
The yard also manufactures carts and 
motor wagons, machinery, and various 
smaller articles, such as electric wash 
irons, watering cans, bath-tubs, etc. No 
munitions of any kind are made here, 
A small part of the yard is known as 
the Arsenal, and in it the forlorn rem- 
nant of the German navy can be provided 
for. Further portions of the yard are 
to be turned over to Kiel to be used as 
docks and harbors, and others will serve 
as a transfer station for canal boats. 

Now as to Krupp: I will quote their 
own statement, “The fundamental oc- 
cupation of our plants at the end of the 
war is to be the manufacture of peace 
materials, as it was formerly. Among 
the public at large it is not generally 
known that before the Great War the 
ratio of war materials manufactured by 
us to peace materials was, according to 
weight, about 1:20.” Krupp made rail- 
way material, marine and other engines, 
steel for bridge construction, and other 
structural steel, automobiles, tools, etc. 
The Krupp Smelting Works on the 
Rhine melt the ore mined in their own 
mines into pig iron. In Thomas and 
Bessemer converters, in Siemens-Martin 
crucible and electric furnaces, situated 
at Rheinhausen, Essen, Magdeburg- 
Buckau and Annen, this iron is con- 
verted into steel. The steel is shaped 
and forged at the Krupp foundries and 
rolling mills, brought to the finishing 
shops, and further shaped and polished. 
Hence it goes to the extensive mounting 
shops of the Essen cast steel factory 
and the Magdeburg-Gruson plant, or 
onto the ways of the Kiel Germania 
dockyard to be finished into engines, 
railway trains, or steamships. Besides 
these a great deal of the steel manufac- 
tured by Krupp is sold to other indus- 
trial concerns, to locomotive and car fac- 
tories, to machine shops and automobile 
shops in Germany and abroad. 


The capacity of the Krupp Works for 
turning out railway material and equip- 
ment amounts to from 1/5 to 1/8 of the 
total normal demand of Germany for 
rails, ties, wheels, axles, boilers, loco- 
motive parts. Before the war Krupp ex- 
ported to the whole world, now they will 
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endeavor to regain ground lost in the war. 

Another noteworthy concern is the 
Nobel Dynamite Works. While still en- 
gaged in part in the manufacture of 
explosives and the destruction, or the 
taking to pieces, of shells, the firm is 
undertaking various side lines. They 
are experimenting in the making of 
artificial diamonds, and whereas for- 
merly the company had endeavored to 
manufacture black diamonds, now they 
are turning their efforts to white dia- 
monds. One of the chief departments of 
the concern is devoted to the making of 
staple fibres, a branch which is to be 
prosecuted with energy next year after 
new buildings for the purpose have been 
completed. The manufacture of chemical 
fertilizers has also been undertaken, and 
on the whole the management feels 
optimistic as regards the future and 
fully able to carry out all it has started. 

In general it may be said that 
pretty nearly all of the former manu- 
factories of war material in Germany 
are engaged, as far as they are able, in 
peace work. Some concerns have been 
closed for one reason or another, others 
suffer from lack of coal or raw materials. 
But on the whole the labor situation is 
evidently growing better and the future 
seems to be more favorable than might 
have been expected. 

THEODOR G. AHRENS 
Berlin 
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Local Self Government 
Needed 


In the Solution of the Immigration Problem, 
the Problem of Seasonal Occupation 
and Unemployment 





Local Self Government 


HE principle of local self-govern- 

ment is clearly explained in the 
Massachusetts tax laws. “In Massa- 
chusetts the state and county make use 
of the machinery of the town govern- 
ment in order to assess and collect the 
taxes. Each year the town assessors 


know that a certain amount of money 
must be raised from the tax payers of 
the town,—partly for the town, partly 
for the county, partly for the state,— 
and for the general convenience they 
usually assess it upon the tax payers 
all at once.” 


1921 


ELIABLE information as to immi- 

gration, seasonal occupations, un- 
employment has become as necessary 
to the proper functioning of govern- 
ment as tax money. The source of 
this information today, is not a local 
economic survey made by the commu- 
nity itself, but is the judgment of out- 
siders. What business could continue 
without taking stock? 


Our immigration laws do not con- 
sider the danger from an excessive 
number of immigrants. There is no 
thought given to relating the number 
of immigrants to the business needs of 
the country, so that steady work may 
be a condition and not a theory. 


No one is so well qualified, because 
of personal interest and pride, to ex- 
plain the local conditions relating to 


employment, seasonal occupation, busi- 
ness needs, as the community itself. 
And further, if the community pays 
for maintaining such a bureau of in- 
formation it will naturally be interested 
in the conduct of state and federal 
bureaus. 

A local and national medium of in- 
formation wilt bring the unemployed 
in the city in touch with the needs of 
the country, will bring the seasonal 
occupation in touch with the farmer 
and other occupations, and will bring 
the community into closer touch with 
the entire nation. Accurate informa- 
tion will be constantly available on 
these national problems, and public 
opinion, the rule of the majority, will 
no longer be subject to the sudden 
impulses of Labor Unions or Manufac- 
turers. 


America 


BELIEF in the American Consti- 

tution as the great stabilizing 
power, as the balance to be maintained 
between the rights of the individual 
states in the Senate represented and 
the rights of all the citizens of all the 
states in the House of Representatives 


considered, is necessary if the nation 
is to survive this world crisis. 

If we believe that the laws of the 
nation and of the state are related to 
what constitutes a moving balance, we 
will not fail in recognizing the inter- 
ests of the local community. 


To Employment Managers, Labor Executives and all interested in 


“A Plan For Averting Industrial Strife” 


Send today for a copy of pamphlet by 


SCOVILLE HAMLIN 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


66 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Almost daily something 
happens, somewhere in this 
broad land, that strikingly 
proves the loyalty and de- 
votion of Bell Telephone 
employees. 


Storm, flood, fire, torna- 
do, explosion, wreck are 
met in a manner that em- 
phasizes the spirit of service 
underlying the daily work 
of telephone people. 


This loyalty, this thought 
of “service first”, is more 
than devotion to an organi- 
zation, great and fine as 
that may be. It is devotion 
to the whole telephone de- 
mocracy, to the millions 
who form the telephone- 
using public. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


i ee K. ae | 
cae 1" 


Loyalty to “er Service 


And it is this same spirit 
of responsibility to the peo- 
ple which has strengthened 
thousands of telephone em- 
ployees during the hard 
period of after-war recon- 
struction. 


This spirit of service is 
being handed on to the new 
employees who have come 
to help us meet the enlarged 
demands now being made 
upon the telephone. 


If all the facts were 
known, workers such as 
these would receive noth- 
ing but appreciation and 
encouragement from the 
public. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


And all directed toward Better Service 


Universal Service 
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